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EDITORIAL. 


Contagious Pievro-PNEUMONIA IN Concress.—The Miller bill—the best 
measure to control contagious diseases and pleuro-pneumonia—referred to a com- 
mittee, and is discussed by Dr. Swinburne, of New York, and Dr. Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire—their remarks ungentlemanly and unprofessional—their dis- 
graceful utterances to the veterinarians—veterinary surgeons nothing—the politi- 
cal M.D.s know it all—contagious pleuro-pueumonia is not contagious—the bill is 
killed and an amendment introduced—three medical men are to be appointed— 
are Drs. S.and G. likely to be members of the committee—letter from Prof. Law 
of Corne]l—his powerful remarks—his challenge to the two Congressmen. Brraon 
or Eraios—candidates for State veterinarianship—Dr. J. Gerth, Jr. and Dr. W. 
Folsetter—modesty is a better card and better recommendation. Notioz—semi- 
annual meeting of the United States Veterinary Medical Association. 

Contagious 1n Coneress.—The atten- 
tion of the veterinary profession has been for some time past di- 
rected to the anticipated action of Congress in reference to the 
enactment of laws on the subject of contagious diseases of ani- 
mals, and, principally, with reference to the probable course of 
legislation in relation to contagious pleuro-pneumonia. We have 
laid before our readers a copy of the text of what has been 
denominated the “ Miller bill,” which has been introduced in the 
House and duly referred, and which is now in the hands of a 
committee; and we have expressed our approbation of its pro- 
visions, with the hope that it may eventually become a law, as 
furnishing perhaps the best measure of protection which the 
Government can devise for ridding the country of this most ter- 


rible lung plague of bovines. 
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At the present writing, however, there is no visible prob- 
ability of the success of the ‘Miller bill.” That it will become 
a law by the action of the present Congress we do not anticipate. 
Probably one of the principal causes of its failure to receive an 
effective majority support, is one to which the defeat of any other 
good measure might be attributed, to-wit: the course adopted by 
two of the members of the committee having the matter in charge, 
Dr. Swinburne, of New York, and Dr. Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire. The remarks attributed to these two political M.D.s 
during the discussion of the bill betray evidences of the most 
disgraceful ignorance, and are accompanied by such shameful al- 
lusions to veterinary practitioners and practice, that we cannot 
refrain from expressing our contempt for the meanness and malice 
which taint the language they have thought proper to utter. To 
have dared to denounce the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry as either chargeable with ignorance or guilty of deceit, and 
in their insolence to apply to him such an epithet as “ would-be 
national butcher ”—to make the audacious charge that “ Govern- 
ment veterinarians, any of them, know nothing about pleuro-pneu- 
monia”—to contend in their stupidity that “it [pleuro-pneumonia] 
is not contagious,” and to give “the lie” to those whose intelli- 
gent investigations have led them to a truer conclusion, as the 
New York M. D. does in the specially selected specimens of Bil- 
lingsgate which seem to find favor with his palate, are offences 
against truth and decency which cannot be contemplated without 
a sensation of shame in the minds of readers of integrity and 
refinement. Such publicly affirmed ignorance and conspicuously 
displayed impudence as this Congressional orator exploited, is, 
however, appropriately mated and echoed by the no less wonder- 
ful rhetorical essay of his emulative colleague, the M.D. from 
New Hampshire, who, from his invaluable endowment of personal 
ability and crowded reservoirs of medical information, rises and 
informs us that “ while pleuro-pneumonia is simply an inflamma 
tion of the pleura and of the lungs, no medical man has ever yet 
dared to say that it is contagious.” These medico-political mag- 
nates have either become wofully rusty in their medical studies, 
or they have been from the beginning, wonderfully deficient in 
the sum of their acquirements. 
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Professor Law, in a long letter, has taken these two medical 
doctors to task, and has thoroughly exposed their ignorance and 
their stupid pretentiousness. In a few well expressed pages he has 
demonstrated their lack of knowledge of comparative pathology, 
and has made them feel (if that is within their capacity) that the 
veterinarians,whom they deliberately and wantonly insult, are their 
evident superiors in respect to the degree they have achieved in 
the scale of medical knowledge and professional skill—a degree 
which neither of them, or their confreres, who are no better en- 
dowed, can ever hope to reach. 

Professor Law’s challenge will, we apprehend, be issued in 
vain, but it will not be questioned that he has fixed upon them an 
ineffacable stigma of gross ignorance, if not of downright men- 
dacity, inasmuch as some veterinary editor, a pretended profes- 
sor of veterinary medicine, with some other M.D.—in New York 
received the very first public rumor of the existence of the dis- 
ease in Long Island in 1879. 

Instead of the bill which has received the intelligent endorse- 
ment of so many minds fully competent to judge in the matter, 
the notable Dr. Swinburne has unluckily succeeded in obtaining 
an amendment, by which three “ medical” men (which we sup- 
pose to be a synonym for “ non-veterinarian’’) are to be appointed 
to carry the law into effect. What may be the purpose of this 
we are curious to know. Is it to determine the nature of the dis- 
ease, or to decide whether it is or is not contagious ? 

Happy amendment! happy suggestions! Probably, in due 
respect to their ability, Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger will be two 
out of the three chosen ones, in order to secure an “ intelligent” 
and competent determination in cases of doubtful diagnosis. In 
one respect this will be a nice arrangement for Drs. S. and G., 
inasmuch as they will find no difticulty—having already decided 
the point—in reporting the non-contagiousness of every case, 
nolens volens, which will insure a promptness and despatch in 
their reports quite unusual and highly commendable. 

If this should be the case it will, moreover, be a good thing for 
the doctors, affording them an opportunity for the acquirement 
of some practical knowledge on the subject of contagious pleuro- 
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_ ates yet unripened for the important duties pertaining to their 
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pneumonia. Their enlightenment will probably cost the country 
some millions of valuable dollars before the end is reached, but 
of what concern will such a consideration be in their sight ? 

We print Professor Law’s letter with pleasure. He descrves 
well at the hands of his brethren for his strong defence of veteri- 
nary medicine and the practitioners in this department of science, 
and he ought to be gratefully recognized as one of the most 
earnest among the protectors of the lives and health of the 
30,000,000 head of cattle which constitute so important a por- 
tion of our national wealth. 


Breacu or Eratcs.—In our last number we offered some 
brief remarks concerning the erroneous judgment which some- 
times resulted in the elevation to official position of young gradu- 


hastily acquired positions. These errors are sometimes easily ex- 
cusable upon the plea of necessity and the emergency of a hur- 
ried demand for veterinarians coincident with a scarcity of elig- 
ible candidates. But there is another error which has before now 
fallen under our observation, which is possibly more frequently 
committed, and which consists in the appointment of men entirely 
unfitted for the places they are called to occupy, not only as 
veterinarians by education, but as trained professional men, by 
persons not acquainted with the ethics of their professions, and 
who would carefully abstain from any step which might subject 
them to a charge of being guilty of any action that savors in any 
way of quackery. The following extract will illustrate the sug- 
gestion brought to our mind in relation to this subject : 


‘‘ Regarding the appointment of a State veterinarian for Montana, we find the 
following in the Live Stock Journal, Helena: ‘The office of veterinary surgeon 
does not go begging, as there are several applicants for the position. Of this 
number two are especially good—one is the State veterinarian of Nebraska, Dr. 
Julius Gerth, Jr., and the other, Dr. Folsetter, of Evansville, Ind. Both are 
highly recommended, and no doubt could satisfactorily perform the duties of the 
office. These gentlemen ask a much higher salary than is paid at present. Such 
an important interest as stock-raising is in Montana should be guarded by the 
best talent to be procured, and if the pay is not high enough, raise it. A first 
class man deserves a first-class salary, and it is poor economy to have anything 


else.’” 
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But the card we copy below will scarcely recommend to the 
appointing power the gentleman who thus announces himself, 
and who, we feel assured, was never taught in any of the col- 
leges where he graduated, that such a method of acquiring 
publicity and securing a lucrative practice as the issue of the 
card with which he makes his bow to the horse-owners and 
cattle-growers of Texas, was in accordance with any recorded 
code of ethics prevailing in the best professional circles : 


Dr. W. VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Graduate of the Royal Veterinary College, London, England; also of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, Toronto, Canada; Fellow of the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, of London, England; Corresponding Veterinary Surgeon to the State Board 
of Agriculture of Illinois, and Veterinary Inspector to the American Fat Stock 
Show, Chicago, IIl., is at present located at Dallas, Texas, and will treat diseases 
of all domestic animals. Special attention given to lame horses and diseased and . 
irregular teeth. CATTLE SPAYED IN A SOIENTIFIO MANNER, and will make liberal 
arrangements with any one wishing to learn any or all of the different modes of 
operating. Correspondence solicited. Address, Dr. W. Forserrer, care Texas 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. 


NOTICE, 


UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of this Association will be 
held in the University of Pennsylvania (Veterinary Department), 
Thirty-sixth and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, March 
15th, 1887. 

Comitia Minora meets at 10 a.m.; regular session of Associa- 
tion at 11 a. mu. 

A number of papers are promised, and a full and interesting 
meeting is assured. Cuas. B. Micuensr, Secretary, 

1779 Broadway, New York. 


Losses 1n THE Unrrep States sy Hoo 
to the report? of the United,States Department of Agriculture, 
the value’of hogs lost by hog cholera during the past year reached 
hearly fifteen million dollars. 
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PROF. LAW. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CONGRESS. 


A Letter from Prof. Law, of Cornell University. 


The lower house of Congress has recently been the sphere of 
a spectacle which might well be held unique in this enlightened 
nineteenth century, and which demands to be held up before the 
people of America in a broader light than is furnished by the 
limited circulation of the Congressional Iecord. A bill was 
being considered which had for its object the entire extinction of 
the lung plague of cattle (a contagious disease which was imported 
from Europe in 1848); cne which has in the past eight years 
cost us on our exports to England alone a yearly loss of over 
$2,000,000, and one which in the last three years, since its exten- 
sion into the Mississippi Valley, has cost in addition several mil- 
lions per annum. A further extension to the unfenced stock- 
raising territories is now imminent at the cost of a further yearly 
loss of tens or scores of millions additional. During forty years, 
ending in 1876, Great Britain lost $500,000,000 from this plague 
on an average stock of 6,000,000 head of cattle. We therefore 
should lose at least $1,000,000,000 in the same length of time 
upon our 30,000,000 cattle in case this plague were acclimatized 
at the source of our cattle trade, and sent in steady streams 
| through all its divergent branches. The bill under debate pro- 
posed to appropriate $250,000 to stamp out this plague and 
restore us to the vantage ground we occupied before its importa 
tion in 1848. 

It might well have been expected that a body of representa- 
tives paid by the people for attending to this matter would have 
given some little attention to the basis of this bill, so that they 
could at least act upon it with intelligence, or if they could not 
or would not do this that they would at least have voted accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Agricultural Committee, to whom 
they had delegated their sacred duty of studying and deciding 
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upon that which they had no time or disposition to attend to 
themselves. 

In place of this this political body voted by 114 to 25 to ap- 
point three experts to ascertain whether the disease is actually 
contagious and to report to Congress. It would be fully as 
rational to inquire as to whether small-pox is contagious. 

Had the most ignorant man in the veterinary profession asked 
for a commission to determine the nature and contagiousness of 
the lung plague at this late date, what a hue and cry would have 
been raised, and justly, against place-seekers and prodigal wasters 
of public money! How much more when it is proposed to create 
as such a commission three medical men who are in no sense 
experts in the diseases of animals, to determine a matter which 
has been demonstrated beyond all cavil on many occasions, on the 
largest scale, and in different parts of the globe! While they sit 
and learn for themselves what has been already so well learned 
by others, the country will have lost at least $5,000,000 by the 
delay, ostensibly to save $250,000 which it was proposed to 
appropriate for quarantine and the extinction of the plague. 

But as the result appears to have been mainly secured through 
the efforts of the two political M. D.s it seems only fair to glance 
at the positions taken by these would-be masters of medical lore. 

Dr. Swinburne, of New York, in the course of a tirade against 
the Government veterinarians, as reported in the Breeder’s 
Gazette, said: “The truth is they do not know anything about 
pleuro-pneumonia, any of them, and that is the reason 1 ask for 
acommission. Let us have one solid doctor from Boston, another 
from Philadelphia, and another from the South.” When asked 
by Mr. Funston, of Kansas, “Has not every veterinary surgeon 
who has reported to the Government reported this disease to be 
pleuro-pneumonia? Do not all agree as to this?” He answered: 
“Ido not know that to be the fact. They have confessed them- 
selves that it is not.” 

Mr. Funston—Do they not say it is contagious ? 

Dr. Swinburne—If it be pleuro-pneumonia it is not con- 
tagious. 


Mr. Funston—Do not they say it is pleuro-pneumonia? 
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Dr. Swinburne—I cannot say. 

Mr. Funston—Have you not read this in the report? Do 
they not say it is pleuro-pneumonia 4 

Dr. Swinburne—If they do I think they lie. 

His co-worker, Dr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, said: “ If 
gentlemen will turn to their dictionaries and look at the meaning 
of the word pleuro-pneumonia, they will find that it signifies an 
inflamed condition of the pleura and of the lungs. Every medical 
man in this house has treated many cases of pleuro-pneumonia in 
the human family, and no medical man has ever yet dared to say, 
upon his honor and reputation, that in the human family it is a 
contagious disease.” 

“ T stand here, sir, to say that we have no proof at all that the 
so-called pleuro-pneumonia in the cattle of this country is a con- 
tagious disease, and if this House is to legislate upon the subject 
at all, let us go upon the broad ground that it is safer to employ 
scientific experts to determine what the disease is before we pro- 


ceed to lavishly spend the people’s money in experiments to extir- 
*x* * 


pate it. 
“Go to the great overcrowded stock yards in the large cities, 


and you will find a disease called pleuro-pneumonia ; go to the 
sinks of iniquity in the large cities, where vice and filth prevail, 
and you will find small-pox and scarlet fever and diphtheria 
among the people who are crowded there. These are filth dis- 
eases, produced by filth, as scientific men assert and have always 
asserted, and if you trace this disease of pleuro-pneumonia among 
the cattle of this country you will find that it will exist where 
sanitation has been neglected and where the laws of life and 
health have been set at defiance, and very likely it found its origin 
either in the cruel condition under which the cattle were trans 
ported, neglect of proper care after they were brought to their des- 
tination, or the direct result of climatic changes. Now if we are 
going to spend $200,000, or $100,000, or $50,000, or $25,000 for 
this purpose, let us spend it to determine first whether this dis 
ease exists, and if it cxists what its exact nature is, and whether 
or not it is contagicus. My opinion is that we had better spend 
$20,000 for a commission of scientific men, and give them 
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authority to go out and ascertain whether the disease is pleuro- 
pneumonia, and if it is pleuro-pneumonia whether it is contagious, 
and let them report to Congress. 

“Then we shall have a basis upon which we can enact legisla- 
tion that will really be for the benefit of the people who are in- 
terested in the cattle industry of the country, instead of being 
stampeded by the fears of communities where the disease con- 
fessedly does not exist at all.” 

We have followed our politico-medical doctors far enough to 
see and demonstrate just what their medical status is. That 
shown, we will leave to others to say what their political status 
really is. 

Both take the position that if a disease is inflammation of the 
lungs it is not contagious. 

Ist. Will they deny that inflammation of the lungs is a very 
frequent condition in measles, in influenza, in pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, in pulmonary actinomycosis, in pulmonary and pleuritic 
syphilis? Are these diseases, therefore, not contagious ? It must 
be noted here that veterinarians do not claim that the cattle dis- 
ease is a simple inflammation of the pleura and lungs, but a spe- 
cific, infectious fever, in which these parts become the seat of 
micrococcus growth and inflammation—a veritable dung plague, a 
lungenseuche, as the Germans call it. In representing it as simple 
pleuro-pneumonia, the political doctors are merely raising a man 
of straw. 

2d. Has it not long been held by scientific physicians that 
croupous or lobular pneumonia in man has all the characters of a 
specific and contagious disease; its propagation in localties and 
families, its tendency to affect common and successive occupants 
of the same bed (Russell, United States Sanitary Commission 
Memoirs)? Have they never heard of the advocacy of the infee- 
tious nature of pneumonia by Jurgensen, Sturges, Cohnheim, 
Heidenhain, Sommerbrodt, Schuppel, Klebs, and others among 
the most eminent of recent observers ? 

3d. Have they never heard the black death of the middle ages 
attributed to an epidemic of pneumonia ? . 

4th. Have they never heard of Dr. Dawson’s observations on 
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an epidemic of contagious pneumonia in Canada and the United 
States ? 

5th. Have they never heard of the pneumococcus germ of 
Friedlander found constant in the recent croupous pneumonia of 
man and investigated by Dr. Sternberg, of the United States 
army 

Manifestly, Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger have been oblivious 
to the medical progress of the last century, and have just awoke 
from a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

It may be objected that the micrococcus of Friedlander has not 
been inoculated experimentally from man to man. This must be 
allowed. The sacredness of human life forbids. But this is just 
where the despised veterinarians occupy a vantage ground over 
the physicians of man and have largely availed of it, and more 
than anywhere else in this very lung plague or contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle which has so disturbed our two self-consti- 
tuted political scientists. 

As early as 1852, Willems and Van Kempen, of Hasselt, Bel- 
gium, demonstrated the micrococcus of lung plague, and inocu- 
lated it on cattle, thereby conferring an immunity from subse- 
quent attacks of the disease. Since that time it has been prac- 
ticed on many hundreds of thousands of cattle in all parts of the 
world into which the disease has been carried and implanted by 
trade, and thus a demonstration has been given as to the specific 
and contagious nature of the disease, which cannot be claimed for 
any specific disease of man. It had long been known that one 
attack of this disease protected the system from a second attack 
on a subsequent exposure, and now we have as ample evidence 
that a mild attack produced by inoculation is as surely protective 
as is the disease contracted in the ordinary way, or as is the vac- 
cinated person protected against small-pox. Can anything be 
conceived of that will speak more forcibly as to the specific and 
contagious nature of this disease ? 

Cultures of the micrococeus have been made in artificial 
media, but any evidence from that source would be superfluous. 

I would add a word as to the unmerited slanders thrown by 
these doctors on the veterinarians. Had they kept abreast of 
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current medical knowledge they would have found no occasion 
for the slanders in question. They would have found the veteri- 
narian Henri Bouley sitting as the honored President of the 
Academie des Sciences, at Paris; they would have found Chan- 
veau, of Lyons, contributing more than any other single man to 
demonstrate that contagion is dependent on living organized par- 
ticles, which can be filtered from a virus, and will then leave the 
liquid non-infecting ; they would have found Tonssaint and Ger- 
lach, now gone to their reward, heroically demonstrating the 
transmission of tuberculosis by flesh, milk and other materials, 
and laying broad and sound foundations for the restriction of this 
“white plague of the north;” they would have found Bollinger 
demonstrating the existence of actinomycosis in animals, and 
tracing its connection with the same deadly disease in man; they 
would have found Arloing tracing the difference between’ the 
bacillar anthrax, deadly to man and beast, and the vibrionic an- 
thrax from which man is exempt; they would have found a host 
of others elucidating the different phases of the life history of the 
germs of the different infectious diseases of the lower animals and 
of man, and placing sanitary medicine on a solid basis, of which 
our two political doctors evidently have not the remotest concep- 
tion. They would have found, even in America, that the despised 
veterinarian has made advances of the most substantial kind in 
regard to the contagious diseases of fowl cholera, swine plague, 
and that even in the case of the lung plague itself he had devised 
a mode of giving immunity to cattle exposed to infection without 
the dangerous resort of inoculating the disease germ itself. If 
they had taken the trouble to inquire, they would have found that 
numbers of the most eminent members of the medical profession 
in New York and Brooklyn had personally investigated the work of 
the veterinarians in that city in 1879-80, had abundantly satisfied 
themselves as to the nature of the disease and of the effectiveness of 
the work then accomplished. Whenever a physician inclined to 
assume the position now taken by Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger 
it was only necessary to secure his attendance at the cow-stables 
and the post-mortems in order to convert him thoroughly from 
his skepticism. Our detractors would further find, if they were 
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to place themselves en rapport with medical literature, that the 
veterinarians are not the professional outcasts they would fain 
make out, but that they are to be found as honored members of 
the American Public Health Association, placed on important 
committees, and treated there and in our medical journals and 
publications with the courtesy due to valued co-workers in a com- 
mon field. 

When medical men affect to despise the educated veterinarian 
we may rest assured that they are themselves little worthy of the 
title of physician. It is true that there are many uneducated 
men practicing on animals, and that this State has just legalized 
as veterinary practitioners all who have been prescribing for ani- 
mals for three years past. These we do not claim to be worthy 
of trust as veterinarians. Nor would we make such claim for 
many others who have spent two winters at a veterinary college 
and then gone forth with a degree. But no more would we pin 
our faith to our medical practitioners legalized under similar 
laws, nor to those who have taken a degree, as many have done 
in our medical schools, after an attendance of tw» winter ses- 
sions. We have educated veterinarians as we have educated 
physicians, and we have legalized quacks in both professions. I 
would as little claim reliability for the veterinary quack as would 
modern scientific physicians claim reliability for doctors Swin- 
burne and Gallinger after the recent reckless exposure of their 
medical ignorance on the floor of the House. It may enlighten 
our political doctors and others to tell what the curriculum of an 
approved veterinary college is to-day. I take the French col- 
leges as examples. To enter one of these the candidate must be 
a bachelor es detres or es sciences, a prerequisite that our Ameri- 
can medical colleges generally dispense with. Then follows a 
four years’ course:of professional studies, extended over summer 
and winter alike. It embraces physics, chemistry (practical, gen- 
eral, analytical, physiological and pathological), botany, zoology, 
anatomy (descriptive, practical, general and regional), exterior 
(form), data for ascertaining the age, forge, French, German, 
fencing, microscopy, physiology, teratology, materia medica, 
therapeutics, pharmacy, geology, mineralogy, clinics, general 
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pathology, internal pathology, external pathelogy, hygiene, con- 
tagious diseases and sanitary police, inspection of meats, commer- 
cial jurisprudence and legal medicine, preventive inoculations, 
surgical pathology, surgical and topographical anatomy, obstet- 
rics, surgical operations, general zootechny, special zootechny, 
agriculture, equitetion. 

Do our American medical schools exceed this in time or 
range? The veterinarian has more need of a thorough training 
than the physician. He deals with not one genus, but with half 
a dozen, differing widely in structure, functions, habits and dis- 
eases. He cannot avail of the subjective feelings and intelligence 
of his dumb patient, but must be skillful enough to reach a sound 
diagnosis by objective signs. He can learn nothing as to early 
symptoms nor probable causes by interrogations, but must exer- 
cise a more careful physical examination and must have his mind 
more alert to probable harmful antecedents. And why should 
this skill as applied to the beast be less reliable or less estimable 
thay when similar skill is exerted on man? The habit of relying 
on objective symptoms alone gives the veterinarian the better 
training, and if he has the requisite education and natural ability 
serves to render his observation more acute, just as the blind man 
concentrating his whole mind on the senses of *hearing and feel- 
ing acquires an extraordinary delicacy in these senses. 

Now I inquire, Had Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger any such 
preparation for their medival practice us these students get for 
their veterinary? If they had, they must have made a wofully 
poor use of their opportunities from present appearances. 

Once more: Dr. Gallinger attributes lung plague, small-pox, 
etc., to filth, privations of travel, etc. It puzzles me to conceive 
of where he can have obtained his alleged medical education. 
Surely no educated medical man of to-day makes such atrocious 
blunders. Small-pox was unknown in Europe till the sixth cen- 
tury. Have Europe and America descended to an abyss of filth 
unknown till that time, save among the people of Egypt and the 
East, where small-pox previously prevailed? A few years ago 
small-pox was still unknown in Australia and Tasmania. Has 
there been no filth in the emigrant vessels, in the huts at the 
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“ diggins,” or in the blackfellows’ dens? If there is one fact 
held more strongly than another by the medical men of to-day, it 
is that they know small-pox only as the result of contagion. 

His selection of lung plague is equally unfortunate. If he 
had looked into my monograph on “lung plague” he would have 
found that in dealing with the disease in New York and Brook- 
lyn we found no cases in the crowded stock yards among the 
steers that had traveled from the West and endured all the prive- 
tions of a railway journey of 1,000 miles and upwards under the 
broiling sun of July or in the chill colds of December. It was 
found in the dairy cows of the city, recruited largely from the 
same State, and even in these it did not appear till they had 
passed a period of several weeks in the city cow-sheds or in the 
suburban pastures. The privations of their short journey had 
long passed and their effects ceased, and there had been a long 
incubation of the germ taken in after their arrival before they 
showed any symptoms of lung plague. He would have found 
from the same monograph that the period of the greatest preva- 
lence of the disease was not in winter nor spring, when the cows 
had long been confined to their filthy cow-sheds and denied con- 
tact with neighboring herds, but in the late summer and autumn, 
after they had been ranging the unfenced pastures all the sum- 
mer and mingling with other herds and giving and receiving 
infection. 

If he had read the report of the Treasury Cattle Commis- 
sion, published in 1882, he would have found that in the previous 
year we examined the herds in the great Western cities, and 
though we found close cow-houses and filth that exceeded even 
those of New York and Brooklyn, we could find no trace of lung 
plague. Itis only after the importation into the Mississippi 
Valley of the infected Jersey cows from Maryland in the year 
1883, that any trace of lung plagne has been discovered west of 
the Alleghenies. The filth theory and its author are therefore 
directly contradicted by the facts of the case. 

If Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger will take the first report of 
the Treasury Cattle Commission (1882), they will find all the evi- 
dence necessary from the history of this disease in the old world 
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and the new, that this plague is only known as communicated by 
contagion ; that all countries out of its primary habitat and that 
have never imported it, remain free from it to the present date ; 
that all fenced countries that have unfortunately imported it, but 
have systematically set about extirpating it and persisted intelli- 
gently, have succeeded; that unfenced countries, when infected, 
have maintained the infection in spite of all human efforts; that 
countries out of the line of traffic from infected places (as those 
in Northwestern and Southwestern Europe), have kept clear of 
the infection ; and that in spite of a constant open-air life in re- 
gions of perpetual summer, the herds of South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, mingling on limitless unfenced ranges, have, since the in- 
troduction of the plague, been cut down in greater numbers than 
even in Europe, and that in both regions the colonists, in self- 
defence, are largely exchanging cattle for sheep. They will find 
all they can reasonably ask for in that small report—incompar- 
ably more than the three proposed experts could possibly attain 
to in several generations of observation on the disease as seen in 
America only. 

A few years ago Congress created a Treasury Cattle Com- 
mission, and instructed it to investigate and report, which it 
promptly and faithfully did, leaving -in the first year half its ap- 
propriation unused. The two following years the reports made 
were extremely short, as far more than the available funds were 
demanded for the establishment of quarantine stations at four of 
our Eastern ports. Then Congress created the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and the Commission willingly resigned its duties 
into the hands of that Bureau. In the reports of our Commis- 
sion, in those of the Department of Agriculture, and in those of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, there is the amplest fund of in- 
formation on this lung plague to which the Congressmen may 
resort without going outside and scanning ‘he whole libraries that 
have been written on the subject. 

It is the absolute duty of every Congressman to acquaint him- 
elf with these Congressional documents as the basis of future 
legislation. We pay our Congressmen handsomely to attend to 
the needs of the country, and they are recreant to their high trust 
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when, as in this instance, they proceed to vote upon a subject so 
important, a subject fundamental to the prosperity of our agricul- 
ture, without once glancing at the merits of the case as shown in 
the documents furnished to their hand, and which their own body 
had called for. The present ignorance of Congressmen is an un- 
answerable impeachment of them as derelict of their high trust, 
and if this plague should, by reason of their neglect, evade the 
quarantine at Chicago and the lack of quarantine in the East, and 
escape to our plains and permanently establish itself there, on 
these neglectful Congressmen will rest the responsibility. Their 
demand for a new investigation and report is all a delusion. If 
they cannot find time to open the report lying under their hand 
of the disastrous history of this plague in past centuries, and of 
its recent history in our midst, much less will they find time to 
look into the matter when another document has been added to 
the list. The only result of such legislation will be the delay of 
all active suppressive measures for another year at least, when a 
new Congress may demand the appointment of a new commis- 
sion of their own creation as more trustworthy than that which 
is to be appointed this year. The true instigators of all this folly 
will, however, have attained their end; no man shall interfere 
with them in turning over so many hundreds or thousands of 
cattle (sick or well) per day, and pocketing a handsome return 
for the privilege. No man shall hinder them from receiving cat 
tle from an infected herd and selling the same to go into districts 
where the disease is unknowr and where the cattle industry is 
the predominant one. What matters it to them if the lung 
plague has gained a footing in the Mississippi Valley? What 
would it matter to them if it were planted permanently on our 
Western ranges? What if it had permeated and corrupted every 
stream of cattle trade in the country? The loss would not be 
theirs. ‘They would still draw their commissions on their sales. 
And the unlucky stock-owner who discovered that he had just 
purchased an infected lot would too often hurry off the appar- 
ently healthy to market anew, to be resold to another unwary 
purchaser, to spread the disease to a fresh centre, but also to fur- 
nish an additional commission to the dealer. Thus the more 
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widely the infection is spread the more numerous will be the 
sales and the higher will be the income of the commission dealer. 
Let his hoodwinked victims look to their own interests. Why 
should he sacrifice his private interests for theirs, or for any 
future good of the country at large? 

The Chicago Breeder's Gazette of Feb. 3, 1887, publishes 
what purports to be a letter of Dr. Gallinger, of the date of Jan. 
17, 1887, in which he assures one of his constituents that he will 
do everything in his power for the passage of the pleuro-pneu- 
monia bill. It is now in order for Dr. Gallinger to deny the an- 
thenticity of this letter, or tu explain its contents in view of the 
absolutely contradictory position which he assumed when the bill 
came up for consideration. We are anxious to hear what were 
the considerations which led Dr. Gallinger to so suddenly and 
completely change his purpose. As we have already seen, it 
could neither have been the study of recent medical lore, nor of 
any published report nor treatise on the lung plague. What, 
then, persuaded him to change ? 

But, finally, our political physicians are morbidly sensitive as 
to the outlay of any public money which has once found its way 
into the federal treasury. They will much rather lose $5,000,000 
next year than appropriate $50,000 to stop the leak. Very well! 
Such careful guardians of the people’s money cannot hesitate to 
accept the following proposition : 

Challenge.—Let Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry (the three expert (?) Commissioners may be added if they 
should be appointed), select one dozen cattle in a pure elevated 
country district, outside the area of any lung plague, have them 
removed with all due precautions to the experimental farm of the 
Department of Agriculture or other approved place, have them 
inoculated behind the elbow with the liquid exudate of the dis- 


eased Jung from a well-developed case of lung plague to be se- 


lected by the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, with or 
without the assistance of other veterinarians, and await the result. 
If in the course of twenty-five days a proportion of these animals 
show the specific infective inflammation extending subcutaneously 
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from the seat of inoculation, then Drs. Swinburne and Gallinger 
shall forfeit their respective salaries as Congressmen for the eur. 
rent year, the same to be applied, with whatever fund may be 


appropriated by Congress, for the costs of the experiment and 


for the stamping out of the contagious lung plague of cattle. 

As they hold themselves superior to any need of studying re- 
ports and treatises on the subject, as the past history of the 
plague has no meaning for them, as their convictions sre so 
strong that they hesitate not to discard and defy medical and vet- 
erinary literature alike, and as they rejoice in being able to leave 
the country to a present yearly loss of $5,000,000, and a prospec- 
tive yearly loss of $50,000,000 by reason of what they hold to be 
a delusion, they will doubtless be delighted to contribute this 
paltry sum for the public good and as some atonement for the 
evil they have committed, in case it shall be shown that after all 
they are not the exclusive custodians of all medical and veterin- 
ary knowledge. Men so willing to risk the great live-stock in- 
terest should be willing to risk their salaries. 


I would suggest further that if the 114 Congressmen who ° 


willfully rejected the knowledge placed under their hands and 
followed the two doctors in their evil course will similarly stake 
their yearly salaries from the Government on this issue, we will 
ask no further appropriation for next year for the work of stamp- 
ing out this lung plague. In neglecting to study the Congress- 
ional reports made for their guidance, these men have been guilty 
of a gross failure in their duty; in casting their votes as they did 
in the face of the danger of impending calamity, they have in- 
curred a fearful responsibility. Now let them be magnanimous 
and stake their salaries on the correctness of their position, and 
the outcome cannot fail to be a good one. If it shall be proven 
that we have no lung plague on this continent, the appropriation 
will be saved; butif it shall turn out that we have, then the fund 
provided by their salaries will be at once available for its extinc 
tion, and they will have the patriotic comfort that it will not 
prove an extra tax upon an already heavily taxed and long-suffer- 
ing people. 
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THE LATEST CONTRIBUTION TO THE ETIOLOGY OF THE GER- 
MAN SWINE PLAGUE AND SIMILAR DISEASES. 


From an Article in the Berliner Klinische Wostrenschrift, 1886, Nos. 44, 45, 46, 
Entitled ‘‘Ueber die Wildseuche und ihre Bedeutin fiir die National 
Ekonomie und Hygiene,” critically considered 

By Dr. 
(Prepared especially for the American Veterinary Review.) 


ETIOLOGY OF THE GERMAN SWINE PLAGUE. 


Although we cannot by any means accept all of Dr. Hueppe’s 
conclusions as to the identity of the diseases which he groups to- 
gether under the name of “Septice mia hamorrhagica,” still his 
exhaustive communication upon the subject should not be over- 
looked, especially as it has such an important bearing upon the 
diseases of our domestic animals, those of swine in particular. 
Instead of simplifying matters this communication rather tends to 
increase their complexity and opens to American investigators 
several very important questions. By “ Wildseuche,” in the 
sense the word is used, is meant a disease attacking animals of the 
deer species ; as we have no extensive deer parks in this country 
it will be a hard matter to decide that question here, or contribute 
anything new to it. As the same disease has also been shown to 
attack the domestic animals we have to decide, however— 

1st. Have we this disease among our domestic animals, and 
which ? 

2d. Is it identical with our “hog cholera,” or better, that 
form of “hog cholera” which corresponds in its microscopic 
lesions, to Klein’s “ Pneummoeteritis,”’ which is the ‘Swine 
Plague” of Delmers, Salmon and myself. 

3d. Is this American swine plague identical with Schutz’s 
“Schweineseuche?” (I consider it is at present.) 

As will be seen, Huppe claims that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the germs of Schutz’s ‘‘Schweineseuche,” “ hen- 
cholera” and this “ Wildseuche,” either in their morphological or 
biological phenomena, which I do not think he has proven by any 
means. The readers of my communication (made through my 


*This paper was prepared November last, and as will be seen, does not fully 
agree with my conclusions in my paper on the ‘‘Etiological Moment in Swine 
Plague,” published later. 
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assistant Dr. Bowhill) upon my investigations upon swine: plague 
in Nebraska will remember that I have been very cautious about 
claiming identity between that disease and Schutz’s “ Schweine- 
seuche,” even though I can find no morpho- or biological differen- 
tiation between his micro-organism and that discovered by me. 
That the latter is the true micro-organism of this one species of 
hog cholera has been proven so conclusively by numerous ex- 
periments as to place that question beyond all doubt. With regard 
to the American disease I can only say at present that so far as 
my investigations have extended I have never missed more or 
less extensive pulmonary lesions, and that I have seen numerous 

_ eases, in the field especially, in which ulcerative alone, or the 
peculiar ulcerative-neoplastic circumscribed-indurative lesions were 
entirely wanting in the large intestine; though the mucosa was by 
no means free from irritative complications. 

There is no doubt that Hueppe is correct in assuming that we 
have in these various diseases a group, the etiological movements 
of which bear the closest relation to one another, but the micro- 
coccus of hen cholera is, morphologically at least (according to all 
descriptions but Huppe’s), quite a distinct organism from that of 
rabbit septicaemia as is that of our swine plague from the latter ; 
the uncolored space in the bacterium of American swine plague 
is more extensive than in the bacteria of rabbit septicaemia, and 
more distinctly marked. There is no reason why two similarly 
appearing or even biologically developing micro-organisms should 
not have entirely different pathogenic action. In such cases they 
can only be distinguished by the disease produced. Now hen 
cholera will not produce hog cholera, that is, the real swine plague 
if feeding experiments can be depended upon. There is no evi- 
dence, that I know of, of inoculative experiments; hence Hueppe’s 
assertions on that question fall to the ground. 

The same is true with regard to swine plague producing hen 
cholera, so far as I can judge from the experiments of others. 

4 To my mind this question of the identity of bacteria, or the 
: identical etiological connection between them, is not to be de- 
cided upon morphological or biological data, but rather by their 

pathogenic activities entirely. The facts which should decide 
such a question are: 
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1st. The infectious principle or principles produced. by the 
bacteria. 

2d. The susceptibility of specific species of animal life to such 

ptomains. 
It is in reality this latter factum which decides the specific 
etilogical nature of any bacterium with regard to disease, and 
not its extra organismal micro- or biological phenomena. These 
remarks will have to serve as an introduction to Hueppe’s paper, 
selections from which will follow below. 

“Under the designation of ‘new pest among deer and cattle’ 
(Eine neue Wild and Rinde seuche), Bollinger was the first to 
describe an infectious epidemic disease which caused much devas- 
tation among the deer in the parks around Munich in the year 
1878, in which there died 387 coinmon deer, 234 wild swine and 
153 elk. The disease extended to the cattle in the neighborhood 
and caused more or less devastation. Bollinger was successful in 
tracing these outbreaks to a common cause. 

“Putcher described outbreaks of a similar character in suc- 
ceeding years, in which the domestic animals were sometimes 
affected and the wild ones not attacked, and vice versa. Fried- 
berger and Hahn caused the disease in horses and swine by inoc- 
ulation. Bollinger was also successful in conveying it to goats 
and sheep, while Frank received only negative results in sheep. 
Bollinger laid especial emphasis upou the susceptivity of rabbits 
to inoculation, and that they died in six to eight hours.* 

“ According to the clinical and microscopical phenomena, two 
different forms were distinguished by Bollinger; the one being 
an exanthematous, the other a pectoral variety, which he looked 
upon as different localizations in the organisms of one and the 
same cause. 

“ Notwithstanding the strong resemblance which the disease 
bears to anthrax, its absolute differentiation from that disease was 
demonstrated by Bollinger by the invariable absence of the char- 
acteristic ‘ bacillus anthracis.’ 

“Prof. Kitt, of the Munich Veterinary School, was the first 


* The bacterium of swine plague, either the American or Schiitz’s, does not 
kill rabbits in any such short period post inoculationis.—B. 
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to demonstrate the presence of a specific micro-organism in this 
disease by means of isolation and cultivation experiments and 
animal experimentation. 

“ He looked upon this organism as resembling, but not iden- 
tical with that of rabbit septicaemia, hen cholera and schweine- 
seuche.* 

“ Kitt succeeded in inoculating pigeons and rabbits with this 
organism, but received negative results with guinea pigs, rats and 
hens. He calls attention to the regular appearance of a heemor- 
rhagic tracheitis in rabbits on inoculation.” 

The investigations of Dr. Hueppe were made with blood 
sent to him, under every precaution, by Prof. Kitt. This blood 
was sowed upon gelatine plates, from the cultures of which 
numerous animals were inoculated; in other cases animals were 
directly inoculated with the blood, and after carrying it through a 
series of animals pure cultivations of the micro-organism were 
also obtained. 

In both the exanthematous and pectoral form (Bollinger) a 
hemorrhagic entiritis was almost always present, as well as 
hemorrhages in different organs. 

“Tn the exanthematous form, which has a strong resemblance 
to carbuncular anthrax in cattle, there was observed a severe and 
extensive inflammatory cedema of the skin, which became hard asa 
board in from six to twelve hours, as well as cedema of the ex- 
ternally situated soft tissues of a more or less hemorrhagic char- 
acter. When the head was affected it became very much swollen 
and misshapen and the visible mucosee were cyanotic and the seat 
of numerous hemorrhagic infiltrations. 

“ Experimentation demonstrated that the natural eruption of 
the exanthematous form must be due to infection through acci- 
dental wounds in the skin of animals by the presence of the in- 


*As Kitt’s experiments were published in 1885, and as Schutz was the first 
to prove a specific bacterium in schweineseuche, though Leefler had anticipated 
him somewhat, but without sufficient proof, and as neither Kitt or any one else 
had until then proven the pathologenic activity of the bacterium seen by Schutz 
in schweineseuche with certainty, I cannot see how Hueppe is justified in making 
the above assertion.—B. 

+ Only occasional in swine plague ; at least not general.—B. 
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fecting organism in the earth, mud, water or dust of their grazing 
places. It is a fact that this exanthematous or cutaneous form 
occurs as a purely contagious disease and is transmitted from 
animal to animal.”* 

“This infection, by means of cutaneous wounds, leads to a 
direct infection of the blood and to a rapidly fatal septicaemia.” 


*I doubt that statement. There is no evidence that the disease in question is 
a contagious disease, in the strict sense of the term, in any of the descriptions of 
its clinical course, while there is every evidence that it is a purely infectious 
disease. Its attacking a very large number of animals in the same herd at 
the same time does not make it a contagious disease, but rather points to the 
presence of acommon cause, and similar susceptible conditions in the animals, 
(wounds, etc.), nor does it exclude the possibility of flies, etc., playing an active 
role in its extension, as in anthrax. It is time that investigators began to have 
some idea of the philosophical-pathological use of medical technology. 

The disease discussed by Hueppe is one bound on locality, and peculiar tell- 
uric and climatic conditions in said localities. It never develops primarily in an 
animal organism, but such animals become infected when in infected localities. 
This is certainly not the essential nature of a contagious disease, which is one in 
which the contagious or infecting principle, so far as we now know, invariably 
has its proto-origin in the organism of some given species of animal life, and never 
outside of it. Etiologically speaking a contagious disease is one in which the de- 
velopment of the infecion is invariably intro-organismal and never extra-organ- 
ismal; though it may retain its vitality, or perhaps proliferate under favorable 
conditions, outside of any animal organism, but it never originates there. 

This ‘‘Wildseuche,” like anthrax, is in reality an extra organismal disease 
with regard to its etiology. That infected animals can and do offer a favorable 
locality for the intro-organismal development of the germs, or that by means of 
some object, such as flies or their offal, can and do cause other animals to become 
infected, does not constitute such diseases as contagious. Animals with no 
abrasions, with every possibility avoided of the conveyance of the disease from a 
diseased one by flies, insects, etc., can stand side by side in the same stable with 
diseased ones and breathe the same air and have very much contact, with due 
precaution as to feed troughs, water buckets, etc., on the part of the attendants, 
and never be exposed to the least danger of infection. 

Susceptible animals cannot do this in glanders, pleuro-pneumonia, rinderpest 
and such diseases; nor would healthy dogs be endangered, under due precaution, 
were any number of rabid dogs caged in a kennel so that they could not possibly 
come in contact with them.—B. 

+Swine plague is not so rapidly fatal by any means. Detmer’s places the 
average period at about seven days, while I am at present inclined to extend it to 
from ten to fourteen days. The question is not so simple, as the virulent activity 
of the same germ undoubtedly varies in different years and in different localities. 
—B. 
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“The exanthematous form is by no means so frequent, under 
natural conditions, as the pectoral, and the pathological phe- 
nomena go to show that the disease should be generally desig. 
nated as an ‘infectious pneumonia.’”* 

“ As a rule we generally observe the presence of a fibrinous 
pleuro-pneumonia (frequently combined with pericarditis and 
mediastinitis) in varied degree and intensity; often terminating 
in well developed gangrenous pneumonia. The pectoral form is 
less acute than the exanthematous, frequently requiring six days 
before terminating fatally; sometimes it takes on a chronic 
course. This different deportment of one and the same virus can 
only be explained by the different ostia through which it gains 
access to the body; that is, whether by means of the external 
wounds, or the respiratory tract, or as to whether a greater or 
less quantity is taken in exclusively by the lungs, or if the same 
is swallowed with the saliva and thus gains access to the intes- 
tines. The fact that we find intestinal complications in this 
disease leads me to add an intestinal variety to those already 
mentioned, which has already been done by Kitt, who says: ‘The 
primary generation of this disease is far more liable to be due to the 
reception of the infectious elements in the intestinal canal, which 
causes a mycosis-intestinalis, than by means of flies, ete.’ 

“T think that Kitt undervalues the possibility of infection by 
means of the respiratory tract. Bollinger had previously sneceeded 
in producing a fatally pectoral form which ended in fifty-four 
hours, by feeding a steer with the contents of the markedly in- 
flamed intestine of a calf that perished from the exanthematous 
variety. On the other hand, Bollinger also produced the erysipu- 
latous form by inoculating a cow and a hog with the heart’s 
blood of a calf that had just died of the pectoral variety. The 
hog had at the same time a fibrinous pleuritis in the initial stage, 
and the cow a hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis. 


*Here Hueppe contradicts his previous assertion that the disease is ‘‘ conta- 
gious.” While everybody knows that all contagious diseases must of necessity 
be due to an infecting principle, yet no one would dare claim that peculiar 
clinical forms of one and the same disease, due to one and the same cause, can be 
infectious in the one case and contagious in the other, as Heuppe does in this 


case. —B. 
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“Tt appears to me necessary to call attention to the fact that 
the virus seeins to have a predilection for the lungs in both cattle 
and swine, so that the existence of the pectoral form does not 
necessitate the assumption of the direct inspiration of the infic- 
iens into the respiratory tract. Severe affection of the intestinal 
tract is not only possible by the direct introduction of the inficiens 
into the intestines, but the hemorrhagic enteritis can also occur as 
a secondary lesion. Bollinger appears to me to have gone too 
far in assuming a special pectoral form, and the individual cases 
of gastro-enteritis as something of secondary importance, while 
Kitt has made a mistake in a contrary direction. 

“IT think it a matter of especial importance to call attention 
to the different deportment of swine in comparison with cattle in 
this disease. While cattle are very susceptible and soon succumb 
to the disease, whether the inficiens gain access to their organism 
by means of cutaneous wounds by the respiratory tract, or by 
being fed with infectious material, swine have until now only 
become infected by means of sub-cutaneous inoculation, or 
through the introduction of the inficiens into the lungs, but not 
through the intestines. Caseous disturbances in the intestines of 
swine must, nevertheless, be looked upon as chronic intestinal 
lesions of tie Wildseuche.”* 

“Inoculation experiments upon horses have thus far led to 
the pure septic variety only. Kitt reports that, aside from an in- 
flammatory hemorrhagic cedema at the locus inoculationis, he has 
observed eccchymoses in internal organs and hypostatic pneu- 
monia.”’f 

“The susceptibility of horses for this virus renders it very 
probable that the disease described by Schutz is ‘ genuine equine 
pneumonia, which strongly resembles the ‘ Wildseuche’ pnen- 
monia of swine—anatomically—is siinply the pectoral form of this 
disease in the horse.” 

*Such an assumption is by all means of too general a character.—B. 


+This can be equally well seen in cases of septicemia of traumatic origin in 
man or animals, especially in protracted and severely fatal cases of septic metritis, 
where quite another organism plays the etiological role.—B. 
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One wonders what Schutz will have to say to such generaliza- 
tion as the above. It certainly shows the caution which medical 
men should exercise—but which Hueppe certainly has not—when 
they come to consider animal diseases. There is no relation 
whatever between these two complications in their anatomical 
lesions, except that pneumonia exists in both, nor in their clin- 
ical course.—B. 

“ While swine seem to possess a high degree of susceptibility 
to the reception of the virus of this disease by the lungs and 
cutaneous wounds, the question of intestinal infection needs fur- 
ther consideration. The hemorrhogie enteritis, which is an al- 
most constant occurrence, and the singular resemblance of the 
cutaneous complications in this disease to those of anthrax, sufli- 
ciently demonstrate why it should have been mistaken for that 
disease in the past and the urgent necessity of its requiring con- 
sideration from the hygienic point of view. 

‘“Bravell and others have shown that some breeds of swine 
are not susceptible to the action of the purest cultivations of an- 
thrax. These experiments do not, however, warrant the conclu- 
sion that all swine are not susceptible to anthrax. Breeds of 
swine that possess this peculiar non-receptivity towards anthrax, 
have no immunity to the ‘ wildseuche. The swine of the Ba- 
varian mountains are especially susceptible to this disease, which 
has undoubtedly led to many mistaken assertions as to the fre- 
quency of anthrax in these animals.” 

“The deportment of sheep to tiis pest is quite the contrary, 
as they have very little susceptibility to the ‘ wildseuche.’ The 
susceptibility of the different breeds of sheep remains, however, a 
matter for future investigation. , 

“ Experience has shown that rabbits are particularly useful 

for the experimental study of this disease. As already men- 

tioned, Bollinger caused these animals to die in 6 to 8 hours; my 

investigations have resulted in causing death in from 12 hours, a8 

the minimum, to 36 as the extreme duration ; as a rule, the time 

elapsed is from 15 to 20 hours. When invculated in the ear, the 

locus inoculationis soon becomes hot, swollen and cedematous. 

Especial typical symptoms are wanting, the phenomena being 
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those of severe general infection. The autopsy reveals the pres- 
ence of an cedematous infiltrated condition of many parts of the 
subeutis, in which the bacteria are plentifully represented ; ec- 
chymoses are frequent in the sub-cutis of the neck and breast ; 
cervical lymph-glands swollen, hard, and greyish-red on section. 
The respiratory tubes filled with «a delicate reddish foam ; the 
mucosa of the larynx, trachea and large bronchial interspersed 
with numerous ecchymotice and striated hemorrhages; the lung 
very red, sometimes diffuse, and at other times circumscribed in 
characters, but without local pneumonia centres, as were seen in 
other animals. Kitt reports lobular pneumonia in one case. 
Pleural cavity did not contain any effusion; isolated eechymoses 
were distributed over the various extensions of the pleura. As 
in the larger animals, the spleen is not much swollen, as a rule ; 
itis of a brown or blue-red color, and sometimes shows ecchy- 
moses in the capsule. Liver and kidneys were often apparently 
unchanged, while in other animals the parenchyma was some- 
what clouded and small ecchymoses were to be seen under the 
capsule. The gastric and intestinal mucosa is generally much 
swollen, with occasional ecchymoses here and there, especially in 
the posterior intestine.” 

“Rabbits do not invariably succumb to the inoculation. In 
such cases they do not seem to acquire any immunity, as the same 
animals have succumbed to a second inoculation after a due time 
has elapsed. The manner in which the animals have been artifi- 
cially infected does not seem to exert any influence upon the se- 
verity of the tracheitis, or the gastro-enteritis. Pneumonia does 
not occur in rabbits after aspiration experiments with any such 
constancy as in cattle and swine after subcutaneous inoculation ; 
local subcutaneous cedema is, however, a constant occurrence in 
all inoculated animals. Inoculations in white mice give the pic- 
ture of a general septiceemia, but nothing especially characteris- 
tic. Kitt reports that in five pigeons which died from inocula- 
tion he observed hemorrhagic infiltration of the subcutaneous 
tissue at the point injected, and fatty degeneration and necrosis 
of the muscle tissue of the same character as in hen cholera.” 

This condition does not show that the diseases are the same, 
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by any means, only that another micro-organism can produce 
similar local lesions to those produced by that of hen cholera. 

The above assertion of mine is still more strengthened by the 
fact that Kitt received negative results from inoculations in hens 
and rabbits, though the number used was small.—B. 

“ The experimental study of this disease shows that the named 
species—cattle, horses, wild and tame swine, goats, rabbits, mice, 
pigeons and some small birds—are susceptible to the disease by 
some form of infection, while sheep and guinea-pigs are more or 
less immune. The experiments on hens have not been numerous 
enough to be considered satisfactory on this head. It is a matter 
of practical importance to notice that this disease is fatal to the 
same species of animals. They are, in general, susceptible to an- 
thrax, the most important variation in this direction being the 
susceptibility of swine to the ‘wildseuche,’ while sheep do not 
appear to be so. This fact—that is, the susceptibility of these 
animals to this disease—requires consideration in connection with 
the question of producing artificial immunity towards anthrax by 
inoculation, as such inoculated animals might die from the ‘ wild- 
seuche,’ and the disease still be mistaken for anthrax. 

“Tt has already been mentioned that Kitt was the first to 
demonstrate the presence of a specific micro-organism in this dis- 
ease. They are very plentiful in the blood, and are easily col. 
ored by aquous solutions of fuchsin, methyl-violet, methylen-blue, 
and vesuvin. Alecaline solutions of methylen-blue and fuchsin 
seein to color this organism the most satisfactorily in tissues. 
They may be demonstrated in the blood both by microscopical 
examination and cultures several hours before the death of the 
animal. 

“The greater number appear as short elongated bodies—bac- 
teria—twice as long as wide, with distinctly-marked ends and 4 
clear middle section; four of them in connection correspond to 
the transverse diameter of a red blood cell.” 

According to Hueppe, this description corresponds nearly 
enough to warrant his conclusions, to the appearance and stait- 
ing reaction of the bacteria of the German “schweineseuche” 
and hen cholera. I have in my possession a bacterium derived 
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from the peculiar outbreak in cattle at Crete, which everything 
but experimental evidence goes to show must be etiologically 
connected with that disease. The experimental evidence, pro. or 
con., has not been furnished, simply because of the means to do 
the work with, as well as to fulfill the precautions necessary to 
do it safely. This organism also corresponds nearly enough to 
the above description, except that it does not color well in the 
blue tinctures and does in fuchsin. Its development on gelatine 
is not that of the swine-plague bacterinm, however ; it is decidedly 
aerobic, and scarcely follows the line of puncture into the body 
of the gelatine at all, but spreads out over the superficial surface. 
It does not cause it to fructify. Its manner of proliferation is 
the same as that of the swine-plague organism ; it belongs to the 
same group. 

Now, no matter what this disease really was, the animals 
were wild enough, in an English sense of the word, but there’ 
was not a single pathological condition of a septic character; as 
can be seen by the autopsies lately reported in the Review, it 
certainly was not the German “ wildseuche ”; yet, according to 
Hueppe’s reasoning, it should be, because of the morpho- and 
biological similarities of the organism in question to that described 
by him. According to all other observers, there is not the close 
resemblance in the organism of hen cholera to that described by 
Hueppe, which he claims for it, but in this regard I am willing 
to make some allowance for improved microscopes and methods 
as I have no specimens of the hen-cholera organism wit! me. 
. It is certainly clear that Hueppe has described another organ- 
ism belonging to the same group as those of swine-plague, and 
bearing the closest resemblance to those of that disease, but, as I 
have previously said, neither he nor any one else can assert that 
it is thesame. The typical lesions of swine plague must be pro- 
duced in swine with it by inoculation to prove that point. It 
would be no proof to carry the micro-organism of swine-plague 
through all these animals and produce even fatal results, and 
then back to swine. That would only prove that they “4 sus- 
ceptible to artificial inoculation. To be the same and identical 
organism, it must occur in such animals under natural conditions, 
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and then be equal to producing the typical lesions of swine plague 
in the majority of the swine inoculated. 

The lesions of swine plague, as we see it in this country, in 
the large intestine, are so specifically striking that did they occur 
in Germany it is singular that none of their investigators men- 
tion them. In this regard I desire especially to call attention to 
one statement of Hueppe’s (on another page), which is so differ 
ent from anything Schutz has mentioned that it is worthy of 
notice. Hesays: ‘ Zhe caseous process which one sometimes 
sees in the intestines of swine are to be looked upon as a chronic 
intestinal form of swine-plague.” In the American disease the 
caseous products are particularly characteristic of the acute ul- 
cerative stage, while the indurative-neoplastic radial productions 
follow on them (the caseous mass having been exfoliated), and 
are not only indicative of a chronic process, but of an attempt at 
healing. It is this peculiar condition, which Detmers mistakenly 
ealls “swine-plague tumors,” which no German writer men- 
tions. See my article on the Etiology of Swine-Plague.—B. 

Hueppe's description of the development and different biolog- 
ical stages of this organism correspond exactly with those I have 
given for that of swine-plague. 

Having given the above description of the mature organism, 
he says: “JZ look upon the vegetative forms of this organism in 
cultures and in the blood as resembling cocci, according to the 
stage of development. (And I should say the view one gets of 
them; that is, whether they present a side or end view.—B.) 
They present themselves to the eye as round or slightly elongated 
ellipsoid bodies, which take the coloring material up in all parts 
of the body.” 

“ This form soon extends itself to a shorter or longer object 
with markedly round ends. The plasma of these short organisms 
differentiates within the capsule and isolates itself at either pole 
before fission takes place, while the capsule still retains the form 
of the short-rod ; it finally separates into two young, roundish 
cells. According to the rapidity of development and the age of 
the culture, the numerical relations of the different morpholog- 
ical appearances of this organism may vary, sometimes one form 
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and then another predominating in the cultures. I have seen the 
short roundish homogeneously coloring rods in the blood of ani-— 
mals. They do not group themselves into chains of zooglea 
masses. Zhe vegetatine form must be looked upon as the ‘coccus 
form’ of this organism, which does not suffer any material change 
of definition when we now and again find somewhat longer rod- 
like forms, and we must therefore credit this organism to the 
species micrococct.” 

It so happens that both Hueppe and I are out of the Koch 
school, though I desire to be known more as a pathologist than 
bacteriologist, and shall detail the latter work to an assistant as 
soon as I can. The above passage will undoubtedly give much 
pleasure to the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. It cer- 
tainly should, as the language is fully as contradictory and mysti- 
fying as his. In the earlier days of bacteriology we described 
eocci—as double or dipplo cocci, and ovoid or oblong, thereby 
meaning that the object was roundish, and that its longitudinal 
exceeded its transverse diameter. Then come Koch with his 
practical classification. 

1, Cocci, absolutely round micro-organism. 

2. Bacteria, ovoid organisms in which the longitudinal ex- 
ceeded the transverse diameter. 

3. Bacilli—or rods—which require no definition. Now here 
comes Heuppe, a prolific author and accredited observer, and 
describes this object in his opening remarks on its morphology as 
“Im Blute er schenit ein grosser Theil der Bakterien als Kurzes 
Stab cheu, welches 2 vis 3 mal langer als breit ist, stark 
abgerundete Ei ” which literally translated is: In the 
blood the greater number of the bacteria appear as short rods, 
which are two to three times longer than wide, with strongly 
rounded ends. Now how the devil Hueppe or anybody else can 
transform that into a coceus—or call a short rod in one place, 
and then say that the same object should be classed with the mi- 
crococci—* Wir mussen die Bakterien der Gattung Mikrococcus 
Zurveisen” passes the comprehension of any sane mortal who can 
understand the meaning of words in either English or German. 
Itis an absolute contradiction. A “stabchen” is a “micrococcus” 
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and neither Heuppe nor anybody else can make anything out of 
“Stabchen” but a short rod. Koch’s differentiation of the 
ovoid-short rods from bacilli and cocci was a_ practical stroke of 
genius. No power on earth can make a micrococcus out of the 
object described by Hueppe, as this organism in a mature form, 
Who ever heard of an embryonal] or intermediate condition of 
development in any organism being selected as the period at 
which to fix its type? People who have matured and _ logical 
reasoning faculties invariably describe the matured organism. 
The Wiesbaden bacteriologist had better go back to school 
again and learn the first principles df classification over again. 
He is not only getting mixed, but is very liable to be the cause 
of mixing others. 

The above represents the essential points which I desire to 
call the attention of American observers to. In the concluding 
portion of his communication Hueppe enters into a deep and 
incongruous discussion as to the evidence of the identity of 
this bacteria with those of the other diseases mentioned and then 
ends his paper with a very able discussion of the hygienic 
treatment of the disease. Those who are interested are there- 
fore referred to the original. 


THE “STAMPING OUT” PROCESS, OR INOCULATION FOR THE 
ARREST OF CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


By C. H. V.S., Osawa, CanaDa. 


We are all aware that knowledge cannot be obtained without 
toil and application. In our ascent of Mount Parnassus the labor 
is frequently long and toilsome, but the exercise is pleasant and 
invigorating to the mind. We should pick our footsteps with 
care, lest an incautious advance or a hasty step should lead to 8 
stumble, or perhaps to a disastrous fall. As a constant toiler on 
the ancient mythical hill of knowledge, I have read Prof. 
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McEachran’s letter on contagious pleuro-pneumonia in the 
January number of your excellent periodical, but must confess 
that I have made no advance in my ascent from its perusal. The 
opinions he expresses are given something after the style of the 
ancient oracles of the Sphinx—he gives very little reasoning, and 
quotes no authority whatever in support of his views. He says: 
“Let there be no differences of advice;” “I would say, stamp tt 
out—kill and cremate every diseased animal,” etc. And of 
inoculation he says: ‘Shame, I say, on any member of the pro- 
fession who would recommend it on this continent,” and more in 
the same strain. Are we all expected to unite in his views, and 
to swallow them holus bolus, simply because they are Prof. 
McEachran’s? Must we altogether ignore the converse side of 
the question, and are the opinions of men in such high standing 
in our profession as Dr. Fleming, Prof. Williams, Messrs. Ruther- 
ford, Cunningham, and many others of extensive knowledge and 
experience with the disease, to be set at naught and not be 
deemed worthy of consideration ? 

Dr. Fleming says: “ The persistency with which the value of 
inoculation has been ignored in this country would be astonishing, 
did we not know how stubbornly some people shut their eyes to 
the light, and close their minds to the reception of facts which 
are not in harmony with preconceived notions, or are adverse to 
opinions hastily promulgated and based on very imperfect 
knowledge.” And in a recent editorial in the Veterinary Journal 
he also speaks strongly in its favor, and says that “the pole ame 
having failed thus far, though it has been unsparingly used on 
healthy us well as diseased cattle, surely the more scientific 
method applied to the still uncontaminated members of a herd 
should be tried and fairly judged, while the sick are dealt with 
by prompt slaughter.” 

Prof. Williams’ views, and his exhaustive article on the dis- 
ease in his “ Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine,” 
are no doubt familiar to most of your readers. He also strongly 
endorses the operation as performed by Mr. Rutherford, of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Rutherford himself, in a most interesting and 
instructive paper on “ Inoculation as a Prevention of Pleuro- 
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Pneumonia,” which I now have before me, says: ‘ An inoculated 
animal, healthy at the time of inoculation, cannot possibly com- 
municate pleuro-pneumonia to another one. I have frequently 
been asked the question, ‘ Will an inoculated animal contract 
pleuro-pneumonia?’ To such a question, as the result of my 
experience, I can with confidence reply, Wo.” But he says 
further, if the operation has heen improperly performed, and the 
animal not truly inoculated, it may be ineffectual; but that no 
animal will contract the disease that, after having been operated 
upon, has exhibited the characteristic features of inoculation. 
Mr. Rutherford quotes from a letter he has received froin Natal: 
© It may be interesting for you to know that our colony of Natal 
has suffered severely from pleuro-pneumonia, or lung sickness, 
and that the only means of prevention found to be of any use is 
-inoculation.” In Australia the operation has been long and sue- 
cessfully practiced, and in a report by Mr. Bruce, chief inspector 
of stock, New South Wales, he says, * Inoculation is now gener- 
ally practiced throughout Australia;” and where it has failed, 
he defines the causes of the failure: First, the cattle being dis- 
eased when operated upon; second, the use of improper virus; 
third, to a wrong mode of operating; fourth, to unfavorable 
weather. In a later report he impresses on his government the 
desirability of making inoculation a compulsory measure. 

Mr. Cunningham, M.R.C.V.S., in the Veterinary Journal for 
last October, gives a record of a number of outbreaks of the dis- 
ease successfully combatted by inoculation, and towards the con- 
clusion of his interesting article he says: ‘“ Let our students study 
inoculation; let practitioners all over the country make them- 
selves masters of its details and experts in its practice;” ‘“ and 
when all our veterinary surgeons can perform, and perform 
rightly, and carry out the process to its conclusion, then let inocu- 
lation be made compulsory.” 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa is a contagious eruptive fever, 
and the lung changes are the result and a symptomatic feature of 
the disease, and Nature in her efforts to eliminate the disease 
from the system throws it off by the lungs. Inoculation means 
the introduction into the system, through an opening in the skin, 
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of the specific virus of pleuro-pneumonia, the result being a mild 
degree of fever with certain phenomena of an eruptive character 
at the seat of the operation, the occurrence of which, its advocates 
claim, give exemption from the true disease. Much more could 
be culled from many authorities, and for an exhaustive article on 
inoculation I refer your readers to Mr. Rutherford’s pamphlet. 
I have had no personal experience with the disease, and will 
therefore conclude my extracts in the words of Montaigne: “I 
have merely made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have added 
nothing of my own but the thread that binds them.” 

On the opposite side of the question we have Prof. McEach- 
ran’s opinion that it is a “ damnable practice,” and his reasoning 
as to the carnified lung never becoming sound, and millions of 
temporarily encysted disease germs being coughed up, to sow the 
seeds of disease in the future. He surely must be aware that the 
advocates of inoculation will not inoculate animals that are dis- 
eased ; all diseased animals are destroyed. And they claim that 
inoculation produces a mild fever, with an eruption that is local- 
ized to the part inoculated, and that the lungs remain sound. It 
must be conceded that his expression is more forcible than his 
reasoning. 

I will now glance at another aspect of the subject. Will a 
destruction of every animal that has been in contact with diseased 
animals, the burning of buildings, fences, bags, blankets, etc., 
insure destruction of every vestige of the virus? The stamping 
out process in the outbreak at the quarantine station at Quebec 
can scarcely be called a success. True, the disease has probably 
not spread beyond the quarantine station, but herds of valuable 
cattle have been destroyed again and again, and with each 
destruction of a herd it was claimed that the disease was oblit- 
erated. Is this process of destruction to continue until all the 
cattle at the station are destroyed? Does this speak strongly in 
favor of the stamping out process? And such a condition of 
complete isolation can scarcely exist in the country at large— 
certainly not Lefore the discovery of the disease. 

There are many of those of the highest standing in our pro 
fession who have confidence that by a searching and careful 
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investigation and destruction of all diseased animals, with inocv- 
lation of all those in health, an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia 
may be arrested at once. And very many instances are recorded 
in support of this opinion. The danger we are menaced with is 
certainly a grave one, and calls for a sound policy and vigorous 
action. “Be sure you are right, then go ahead,” is a good 
motto. 

The slaughter of whole herds of cattle, and everything that 
they may possibly have come in contact with or have been in 
proximity to, is a costly process, and we cannot tell how far it 
may have to extend. It is also impossible to be certain that none 
of the virus has escaped beyond our knowledge. In the spring 
of 1884 the stamping out process was advocated for the outbreak 
of ergotism in Kansas, Missouri, ete., and thcusands of dollars 
were voted, I believe by the Kansas Legislature, to be appro- 
priated for the wholesale destruction of cattle, buildings, fences, 
etc., under the erroneous idea that it was a contagious disease. 
But better counsels prevailed; the disease died out with the 
spring’s change of food from the ergotted hay to wholesome pas- 
turage, and the stamping out process in that instance became the 
laughing stock of the country, and for its advocates a tumble on 
the Parnassian Hil!, from unsound footing. Is it not well to look 
at both sides of a subject, to carefully pick our steps? Ours is a 
progressive age, and our profession has made enormous strides in 
the last decade. The discoveries of Pasteur, Koch and others, 
valuable as they are, have often not been immediately accepted. 
Prophylactic medicine is a branch of science that has a special 
bearing on our profession and on the well being of the country at 
large. In no carping spirit, but with the idea of giving your 
readers the views held on inoculation by some of the most promi- 
nent men in our profession in Great Britain, I have written, as I 
believe this side of the subject has not received much attention 
on this side of the Atlantic. In regard to the disease on this 
continent at the present time, all light should be shed on it that 
is possible, and should the benefits claimed for inoculation prove 
to be correct, a wonderful stride in our ability to arrest this 
formidable disease will have been achieved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO DISTINCT SWINE PLAGUES CHARACTERIZED. 


Editor of American Veterinary Review: 

In connection with your editorial on hog cholera in the De- 
cember number of the Review, permit me to say that we have 
two diseases among hogs in this country which have heretofore 
been confounded as one plague. 

One of these maladies is characterized by hepatization of the 
lungs, and is often accompanied by cirrhosis of the liver. It is 
caused by a germ quite similar in appearance to those which pro- 
duce fowl cholera and rabbit septicaemia, though it is smaller. 
Germs of this form have been variously classed by good authori- 
ties as micrococci, bacteria, and bacilli. As between micrococci 
aud bacilli, they certainly come nearer to the former. I wrote 
of the microbe of fowl cholera as a micrococcus, and have also 
referred to this swine disease germ in the same terms. This dis- 
ease is quite similar to the schweineseuche of Germany, and may 
possibly be practically identical with it. 

The second disease is the one described in the Report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for 1885. Its most characteristic 
lesion is the ulceration of the large intestine, particularly in the 
vicinity of the ileo-ceecal valve. In a small portion of the cases 
there are lung lesions which consist of congestion and of extrav- 
asation of blood. In this disease I have not found that hepati- 
zation of the lung which exists in the other. The germ of this 
disease is a short rod, quite distinct in appearance from the one 
found in the first-mentioned disease. 

These two diseases are sometimes found to exist at the same 
time in the same herd of swine. The relation of these diseases 
to each other and the proportionate amount of loss caused by 
each, are questions for the future to decide. 

As to which of these diseases Dr. Billings has studied in Ne- 
braska, it is impossible to decide from his descriptions. The 
lung lesions which he mentions and the peculiar staining of the 
microbe would lead one to believe that he was working with a 
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disease similar to schweineseuche, while the ulceration of the large 
intestine and the growth of his microbe on potato are equally 
strong indications of the other disease. The germ of schweine- 
seuche has no independent power of motion, while the germ of 
hog cholera is actively motile in liquid cultures. This is a very 
plain and essential difference, but the Doctor has not yet told us 
whether his germ is motile or non-motile. I see no way to recon 
cile his different statements except on the theory that he has had 
a mixed virus containing both microbes. 

The apparent inconsistencies in my reports are due to the fact 
that I worked with two distinct diseases, which are caused by 
quite different micro-organisms. These two diseases have always 
been considered identical, and it is only recently that I have been 
able to secure a demonstration of their dissimilar nature, though 
I have suspected it for nearly two years. 

Finally, it is surprising to me that gentlemen who make such 
claims to erudition as Dr. Billings and Dr. Bowhill shouid in 
their first report describe a parasite so well known and easily 
recognized as the echinorynchus gigas under the name of “ ascaris 
suilla.” The latter does not attach itself to the small intestine 


and cause lesions such as they describe. 
D. E. Satmon. 


VETERINARY LEGISLATION. 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 18th, 1887. 


Editor American Veterinary Review : 


Sir:—In the December number of the Review you kindly 
laid before your readers my article on veterinary legislation, and 
your January issue contained a letter written by the gentleman 
who drafted the veterinary bill which was passed by the New 
York Legislature last year. In this letter I was taken to task 
for taking the liberty of expressing my views on the New York 
State law. No doubt, Dr. Pendry framed the bill with the best 
of intentions, but, in my humble opinion, the bill as passed is 
injurious to the public, as well as to educated veterinarians, in 
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more than one respect. Quacks and educated veterinarians are 
put upon an equal /egal footing, while the law is protective to 
graduates of the future. 

I may be entirely wrong in my views on the subject of veter- 


inary legislation, but even if such be the fact I have the consola- 
tion of knowing that there are plenty of veterinarians, from the 


various colleges, not only in New Jersey and New York, but 
throughout the United States, who entertain similar views to 
mine on the subject in question. 

Only yesterday I received a letter from J. C. Meyer, Jr., M. 
D., D.V.S., of Cincinnati, Ohio, in which he says: “I admire 
your views, as expressed in the Review of December, on veter- 
inary legislation.” Dr. Meyer would rather see a bill passed 
which would not go into effect for five years hence, and thereby 
allow non-graduates to qualify themselves, than to see one passed 
which would go into effect immediately but would allow quacks 
to register. How much better it would be if this had been done 
in New York State. 

Dr. Chas. E. Munn, of Watertown, Dakota Territory, a grad- 
uate of the Ontario Veterinary College, has favored me with a 
long letter on the subject in question, from which I extract the 
following : “ I have read in the December number of the Ammr- 
1cAN VETERINARY Review your article on veterinary legislation, 
and it coincides with my opinion on the subject so completely that 
I could not help writing you a few words to thank you for making 
public your views on the subject. I hardly think Dr. Pendry has 
helped his side of the question by his last article on the subject. 
As I understand it, the non-graduates who have taken advantage 
of the law by registering are placed on an equal footing, as far as 
Dr. Pendry’s veterinary legislation is concerned, with graduates 
who have earned their right to practice at a cost of both time and 
money, to say nothing of hard brain work. This gives the regis- 
tered quacks a chance to parade themselves before the public as 
being equal, lawfully of course, to qualified men. That is the 
point I do not like about this little bit of legislation. One legal- 
ized non-graduate I noticed in the list made his cross, presumably 
because he could not write his name. It does not seem right or 
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fair, in my opinion, to the young man who has studied hard, to 
say nothing of time and money expended to obtain a diploma 
from a veterinary college, that he has no more right legally to 
practice as a veterinary surgeon than this party who can’t even 
write l:is own name, not to mention prescriptions. Of course, if 
empirics could not register at all, it would be hard on a few who 
are claimed to be as competent to practice as some graduates, but 
such men represent a very small number compared with the large 
number whom it is known are not competent, but who take ad- 
vantage of a law evidently enacted for the benefit of the few 
who are. * * * * Even at this early date the law has 
been set aside to allow one negligent empiric to register, and, 
if for one, I suppose the same thing can be done for others in 
like predicament.” 

Shortly after my article appeared in the Review I met Dr. 
Loblein, of New Brunswick, N. J., a most worthy graduate of 
the American Veterinary College, who endorsed my views on the 
subject. 

Dr. A. M. Farrington, veterinary surgeon in charge of the 
United States Cattle Quarantine at Garfield, Bergen County, N. 
J., takes the same ground, as does my friend, Dr. I. Newton 
Krowl, of Passaic, N. J. 

Montelair’s popular veterinary surgeon, Dr. Mercier, graduate 
of the American Veterinary Cullege, happened in my office this 
evening, when the subject was fully discussed. Iam pleased to 
say that he, too, sees the subject in the light I do. 

I could mention a number of others who have expressed their 
approval of my article on “ Veterinary Legislation,” as pub- 
lished in the Revimw, but I fear, Mr. Editor, I have already 
trespassed too much upon your valuable space. Allow me to add, 
before concluding, that there are some veterinarians who at heart 
are strongly opposed to the quack element, yet thev fear that if 
they express their views they might cause controversy, and there- 
fore they remain silent. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Wm. Hersert Lows, D.V.S. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the season was held at Boston, October 27th, 1886, at 
which formal organization under papers petitioning the State for a charter of in- 
corporation took place. The board of officers chosen at the annual meeting in 
April was formally elected. 

A report from the executive committee favoring the applications for mem- 
bership of Samuel D. Lee, M.D.V., and Herbert M. Smith, M.D.V., was re- 
ceived, and by a unanimous vote the said gentlemen were elected to membership. 

Dr. Lee then read a short paper, taking for his subject, ‘‘ A few remarks on 
the diseases of dogs.” 

He first spoke of the sudden and complete paraplegia in dogs as a result of 
conttipation. He said it wasa condition never scen in the human subject. The 
dog being a very nervous animal, the irritation of impacted feeces caused para- 
plegia by reflex action of the nervous system. Cases were cited of paralysis of 
one hind leg, in which, purgation being produced, the paralysis ceased. 

He also spoke of other nervous conditions, as convulsions, caused by foreign 
bodies in the ear, improper feeding, and by indigestion generally. 

Canine distemper, or, as the essayist remarked, more properly called ‘‘ canine 
influenza,” was described at length, the nervous symptoms connected therewith 
receiving particular attention. He said that no lesions of brain or spinal cord 
had been found by him in post-mortem examinations of these cases. 

In his opinion, canine influenza is not contagious, but may be epizootic. At 
the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks to Dr. Lee was unanimously carried, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 


The next meeting was held at Boston, November 18th, 1886, at which Presi- 
dent F’. H. Osgood presided, and a large number of members were present. 

No important business was transacted, but a very interesting paper by H. 
M. Smith, M.D.V., of Haverhill, was listened to; subject, ‘‘ Pyemia and 
Septiceemia.” 

This was a very complete and exhaustive treatise of the subject. Beginning 
with its history, these diseases as noticed by ancient writers, and following down 
to the writings of authorities of modern times, the essayist in a clear manner dif- 
ferentiated the two conditions, entering fully into the etiology and especially the 
pathology of each. 

The etiology of pyzmia he divided into four classes—mechanical, nervous, 
chemical, and the germ theory. There are two sources of contamination: 
through the wound, and by the vitiated atmosphere. He said that symptoms 
were different in character according to the character of pus injected; that the 
injection of fluid pus into veins would not produce metastatic abscesses, as had 
been proved by numerous experiments ; that the injection of healthy pus would 
not produce metastatic abscess, as in the lungs, liver, etc., but that injections of 
ichorous pus certainly would. 
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The treatment of pyzemia and septicemia, which is generally unsuccessful, 
he said, was touched upon in the conclusion of the paper. 

Remarks complimentary of the paper were made by several of the gentlemen 
present, and a unanimous vote of thanks was tendered its author. 

Dr. Blackwood showed a urinary calculus removed from a mare without the 
aid of instruments, and by simple dilatation of the meatus urinarius with the 
fingers. Considering the size of the calculus, this was rather remarkable. The 
stone was egg-shaped, and weighed 10 ounces, being 94 inches in its greater cir- 
cumference, and 7? inches in its lesser circumference, and had for its centre a 
piece of an apple-tree twig, about the size of one’s little finger. A portion of the 
twig, some 4 inches in length, was removed before the calculus. The only symp- 
tom noticed by the owners was a frequent urination by the animal, and this en- 
tirely ceased after the removal of the calculus, and the animal resumed its work, 
having been idle only four days. 

Dr. Winchester mentioned some cases of tuberculosis following three gener- 
ations, a calf nine months old of this family showing tubercles. He also said that 
he had found them in a fetus in the fourth month of its development, the pla- 
centa of the cow showing plenty of tubercles. 

Dr. Osgood reported an interesting case of dislocation of the cervical ver- 
tebree, aud the animal had been in this condition several weeks when his atten- 
tion was called to it, and health was otherwise perfect. 
Meeting adjourned to fourth Wednesday in December. 


December 22, 1886.-—-Meeting for reports of cases. 
Vice-President J. S. Saunders presided, and there were present Doctors 
Bryden, Blackwood, Clements, Howard, Marshall, Peters, Saunders, Skally and 
Winchester. 

Dr. Osgood at a previous meeting having suggested the advisability of issu- 
ing a certificate of membership to each member, the subject came up for dis- 
cussion. 

Drs. Clements and Peters said they had no objections to such a thing, but 
could see no particular use for it. 

Dr. Bryden said the only objection would be the expense of getting up such 
certificate, but now that we are organizing as a corporation and hope to become 
of some influence and power in the State, it might be an honor to the holder, etc. 

Dr. Winchester said it might be of advantage to a member leaving the State, 
as it could be used as a credential in joining other societies, and in New York 
State, where practitioners have now to be registered, it might be of use toa 
member locating there. 

On motion of Dr. Winchester, it was voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to ascertain expense, and report on the form of a certificate 
of membership. The Chair appointed as that committee Doctors Peters, Marshall 
and Howard. 

OASES REPORTED. 


Dr. Winchester being called on, said that he wished to make a statement in 
regard to tuberculosis. That in his opinion it is a contagious, as well as a hered- 
itary disease, and is as contagious as glanders. As a fact bearing out this asser- 
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tion, he said that a Guernsey bull affected with tuberculosis was brought into a 
certain herd of cattle, and in four years there were fifteen animals affected with 
the same disease. The herd was made up of native cattle, Guernseys, Jerseys 
and grades. 

Dr. Peters said he coincided with Dr. Winchester’s opinion. Many medical 
authorities deny while others assert that tuberculosis is contagious and infectious. 
He mentioned the case recorded of a child that had died of tuberculosis, and 
neither the father, mother nor any of its ancestors ever had it, but the child’s 
nurse had for a long time been affected with it. 

In cattle the disease is more contagious, as they expectorate on the grass 
and void their excreta on the same, and in this way the grass is a vehicle of con- 
tagion. In time, tuberculosis will be called as contagious as glanders or anthrax. 

Dr. Winchester mentioned another case where a tuberculous cow was brought 
into a herd, and soon the entire herd was affected. 

Dr. Peters mentioned finding tubercles on the placenta. He said he thought 
tuberculosis was also congenital, as in a three-weeks-old calf destroyed he found 
many tubercles in its lungs. 

Dr. Bryden said that he was not aware that the medical profession questioned 
the contagiousness and infectiousness of tuberculosis. As comparing bovines with 
the human family, he thought that cows particularly were more susceptible to the 
contaginum than a robust person. Their mode of life is not favorable to high 
muscular organization, and their surroundings lead in one case to plethora and in 
another to other deteriorating influences. He thought it would be interesting to 
take a herd of cows and one of steers, and see which would be the most 
susceptible. 

Dr. Winchester said he would admit that surroundings have much to do 
with this disease, but we know that it is a specific disease, and the germ will 
produce it in an animal susceptible to the infection. The cause is the germ. 
Some say that tuberculosis is a disease of assimilation and nutrition, which is 
true, perhaps, but we see many cases where assimilation and nutrition are appar- 
ently perfect, and yet many tubercles are found in the different organs; and they 
may not have for their locations the digestive organs only, but may be located in 
the thoracic organs, while the digestive organs may be entirely free from them; 
sometimes they are found only in the udder; in other cases in the joints only ; 
and when tuberculosis will develop itself in these different locations it is my 
opinion that assimilation and nutrition have little to do with it. It has been said 
also that the method of feeding and general care have much to do with develop- 
ing this disease, but it is surely found where the hygienic and sanitary conditions 
are good, as where they are poor. 

In answer to a question by Dr. Bryden if he regarded it as possible to 
develop tuberculosis without contact with or infection by another animal, Dr. 
Winchester said, in his opinion, “ you must have the seed to raise the stuff,” and 
it does not arise of itself. 

Dr. Saunders asked if the experiment had ever been made of sending a 
tuberculous cow West into a healthy herd. The point being that our Eastern 
climate may have a special effect on the production of this disease, and perhaps 
it would be impossible to develop the malady among cattle in a climate less favor- 
able to the progress of such diseases. 
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Dr. Winchester said that it is not necessary to introduce the germ by the 
respiratory track, as proved by the experiment of feeding the virus to animals 
and producing the disease, thus showing that it may be introduced by the diges- 
tive track. 


Dr. A. W. Clements—lately returned from Berlin and Alfort—being called » 


on for remarks on the subject, said that in Berlin it was agreed that tuberculosis 
is a@ contagious disease. Until lately Virchow has doubted it, but now is con- 
vinced; Koch has found its bacillus, inoculated and produced the disease. Koch 
also says that the bacillus is identical with that in tuberculosis affecting the 
human subject. Dr. Clements said he did not think the disease as contagious as 
glanders or anthrax; that is, the contagium is not so active. People working in 
a laboratory or dissecting room do not often contract tuberculosis from a subject, 
but sometimes do contract anthrax or glanders. The bacillus of tuberculosis 
develops more slowly than that of the other diseases mentioned. If the con- 
tagium of tuberculosis is denied, surely the germ theory must fall to the ground. 
In answer to a question, Dr. Clements said that the germ had been taken from a 
human subject and transferred to an animal and produced the disease. He also 
said a few cases of tuberculosis in horses had been found in Berlin, which cases 
were diagnosed by the presence of the germ. He also mentioned having seen 
many cases of lung trouble in cattle, as long standing broncho-pneumonia, for 
instance, in which nodules were found much resembling the tubercles of tubercu- 
losis, but on microscopical examination they proved not to be tubercular. 

Dr. Winchester suggested that perhaps in many cases our diagnosis was not 
correct, and what we have thought to be the lesions of tuberculosis may not have 
been. 

Following the remarks on tuberculosis there were related several interesting 
cases: One of chorea in the horse, by Dr. Bryden; a peculiar case of spinal 
meningitis, by Dr. Skully; a case of azoturia, by Dr. Peters, post-mortem of 
which showed pus in both kidneys and a large abscess in the right one; a case of 
azoturia finally followed by spinal meningitis, related by Dr. Bryden; a case of 
azoturia, in which the animal was unable to rise for ten days, and finally made a 
complete recovery, reported by Dr. Winchester. 


The meeting finally adjourned, to meet January 26, 1887. 
L. H. Howarp, Seeretary. 
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The tenth annual dinner of the students of the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College was held in the Walker House on the evening of 
the 28th of January, there being present students from all parts 
of the Dominion of Canada, the United States and Australia. 

Among the more prominent of the guests were Prof. Smith, 
Dr. Thorburn, Dr. Duncan, Dr. Richardson, Dr. Wright, Rev. 
Dr. Potts, Rev. Dr. Wild, Rev. Mr. Milligan, Dr. May, Prof. 
Sheard, of the Trinity Medical School; Dr. Cowan, V. S., Galt; 
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Ald. Piper, Ald. Frankland, and Messrs. Scott, of Acton, John 
Akers, E. P. Roden, and M. H. W. Wade, Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural and Arts Association. 

The presidential chair was ably filled by Mr. Eugene Coffin, 


_of Illinois, who, in the neat and appropriate speech with which 


he prefaced the toast of “the Queen,” said that they, as students, 
had again assembled to do honor to their esteemed faculty and 
their distinguished friends. The vice-chairman, Mr. Walter Jex, 
of Brantford, Ontario, proposed the toast of the “ President of 
the United States,” which was responded to in an able manner 
by Mr. F. C. Wilkinson, of New Hampshire. 

The toast of ‘the Governor-General of Canada” was pro- 
posed aud replied to in a stirring speech by the Rev. Mr. Milli- 
gan, who remarked that the wide reputation that the Ontario 
Veterinary College was obtaining was due not only to the fact 
that the professors were worthy men, but that they had good 
material to work with. 

The toast of “the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario” was re- 
sponded to by Dr. May, who referred in flattering terms to the 
manner in which the exhibits of the Ontario Veterinary College 
were received at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London 
last year. 

The toast of “the American Consul” was well received, fol- 
lowed by “the Mayor and Corporation,” Aldermen Frankland 
and Piper replying in humorous and neat addresses. The toast 
of “ the Army, Navy and Reserve” brought the Rev. Dr. Wild 
to his feet, who responded to it in a happy manner. The other 
toasts were: “The Agriculture and Arts Association,” replied 
to by Mr. H. W. Wade; “ Our Professors,” responded to by Pro- 
fessor Smith and faculty; “Our Professions” elicited replies 
from Rev. Dr. Potts, Professor Sheard and Mr. Akers; “The 
Students,” replied to by Mr. S. L. Hunter, of New York, and 
Mr. T. D. Hinebauch, of Michigan; “Old Folks at Home” ac- 
knowledged by Mr. E. P. Roden, and the “Press” and the 
“ Ladies.” 

It was at an early hour in the morning when the proceedings 
came to a close, and they all retired after having spent a most 
enjoyable evening. — 
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AN ACT TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDI. 
CINE AND SURGERY IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That every person using the title of veter 
inary physician or surgeon, or practicing veterinary medicine or 
surgery in this State in any of their branches for gain, or who 
shall receive or accept for his services any fee or reward, either 
directly or indirectly, shall be a graduate of some legally char- 
tered or incorporated veterinary college or university in good 
standing, or some veterinary society having power by law to 
grant diplomas, and such person before entering upon said _prac- 
tice shall deposit a true copy of his diploma with the Clerk of 
the county in which he may sojourn or reside, and shall pay said 
clerk ten cents for filing the same in his office; such copy to bea 
matter of record and open to public inspection. 

2. And be it enacted, That any person who shall commence 
or continue to practice veterinary medicine or surgery without 
conforming to the requirements of the first section of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall 
be punished by a fine of twenty-five dollars, or imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding six months, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court, for each prescription made, operation per- 
formed or professional service rendered, which said fine shall be 
sued for and recovered in an action upon contract by any person 
who shall sue for the same, who shall be entitled to receive one- 
half of the amount recovered; provided, that any person who 
shall have had at least two years’ experience immediately pre- 
ceding the passage of this act in practicing veterinary medicine 
or surgery as a profession and means of livelihood in one locality 
in this State, and shall file with the clerk of the county in which 
he resides an affidavit, within six months after the passage of this 
act, setting forth the fact of such experience and length of prac- 
tice, which shall be a matter of record and open to public inspec~ 
tion, shall be exempt from the requirements contained in section 


first of this act. 
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3. And be it enacted, That it shall be unlawful for any person 
not qualified according to the first or second sections of this act, 
to collect any fees for professional services rendered by him as a 
veterinary physician or surgeon. 

4, And be it enacted, That any person who shall offer for 
record any affidavit provided for in this act in which he shall 
falsely swear or affirm, shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and on 
conviction thereof shall be liable to all the penalties provided by 
law therefor, or any person who shall offer for record the copy of 
any diploma issued or obtained fraudulently, shall be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not less than fifty dollars nor more than two 
hundred dollars, one-half of which shall go to the prosecutor, or 
imprisonment at hard labor for not less than six months nor more 
than two years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

5. And be it enacted, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit students of veterinary medicine or surgery 
from prescribing under the supervision of preceptors, or prohibit 
the rendering of services in cases of emergency, or to prevent 
any veterinary physician or surgeon in good standing and legally 
qualified to practice veterinary medicine or surgery in the State 
in which he resides, from practicing in this State when incident- 
ally called in, but any person opening an office or appointing any 
place for the transaction of business shall be deemed a sojourner 
in this State and shall conform to the first section of this act. 

6. And be it enacted, That in order to secure to the State 
Board of Health a full record of all veterinary physicians and 
surgeons in this State, it shall be the duty of the county clerk 
of each county of the State to furnish to the State Board of 
Health a list of the names of all the veterinary physicians and 
surgeons who have deposited with him copies of their diplomas, 
together with the date of their respective diplomas, and the name 
and place of the institution purporting to confer such diploma, 
and each county clerk shall yearly furnish to the State Board of 
Health a similar list of those veterinary physicians and surgeons 
hereafter depositing diplomas with him, and shall include in such 
list also the name of those veterinary practitioners filing affidavits 
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with him, as mentioned in the second section of the act; and each 
county shall keep in a suitable book an index of the names of all 
veterinary physicians and surgeons depositing diplomas or filing 
affidavits in pursuance of the first and second sections of this act, 
and for every name indexed and furnished to the State Board of 
Health, as hereinbefore provided, the county clerk so indexing 
and furnishing such name shall be entitled to receive from the 
State Board of Health, through its secretary, the sum of six 
cents. 

7. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect on the 
first day of June, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. 


NEWS AND SUNDRIES. 


EncovRAGEMENT.—The salary of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has been raised to $3,500—mighty little for the 
work done. 

TERRITORIAL VETERINARIAN OF Montana.—Governor Hauser, 
of Montana has sent to the council the nomination of Dr. Hollo- 
way to be Territorial Veterinarian, vice Dr. Keefer. 

Mieut Be Pracricep 1n THE Unirep Srates.—The veterinary 
editor of the Worth British Agriculturist expresses his belief that 
the experiments sometime since undertaken at Shropshire, with a 
view of testing the value of inoculation as a preventive of quarter- 
ill, have proved successful. A number of the inoculated animals 
were recently re-inoculated with the virus from a calf just dead 


of the natural disease, and none of them were affected by it in - 


the slightest degree. At the same time three other calves, not 
previously operated upon, were inoculated with the same virus, 
and all of them developed the disease, two of them dying within 
forty-eight hours. The disease is a great scourge to young cattle 
in this country, and if the system of inoculation can be so per- 
fected as to be safe of application in the hands of general farmers, 
and proves to be as effivacious as these experiments and some 
others reported from France would seem to indicate, it will be a 
great boon to cattle-growers. 
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APRIL.—Ovr TENTH voLuME—the past and the future. The organ of the 
profession—not of this or of that institution, but of the veterinary body at large 
—of all veterinary societies, whether National or State—not so much, perhaps, 
as it is willing to be. The United States Veterinary Medical Association—the 
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TuBEROULOSIS in the United States—the interest in contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia not as great as it was—tuberculosis takes the lead—its presence amongst 
our costly herd of imported Jerseys—now for legislation. 

Hoe CuoLtzra—wanted, a vaccine that can be used—is it the same disease 
a8 that of Europe—difference of opinion, still similarity of symptoms and of 
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Rasizs—wonderful results obtained in human prophylaxy—application of 
vaccination in the diagnosis of suspected animals—its great and essential use to 
the veterinarian—anxiety, life and money saved by it. 
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action by the committee of the State society, and principally on the part of its 
chairman, Dr. Pendry, to whom the credit of the passage of the bill is due—they 
receive a unanimous vote of thanks from the society—the bill is not as perfect as 
it might be, but it ultimately gives the death-blow to quackery. 

Rasizs—importance of inoculation in doubtful cases—in this instance it 
proves most satisfactory, confirming the diagnosis and probably deciding the bit- 
ten person to submit herself to treatment—still the period of incubation is too 
long, and it may be fatal to wait its results--government commissions sent from 
all parts of Europe to France to investigate Pasteur’s methods—the United 
States alone remains behind—investigations from this country looked for and ob- 
tained only through personal enterprise. 

Tue Prevray Saos or tHE HorsE—these are distinct and separated—the 
posterior mediastinum is not perforate—observations of Mr. BarrizR—the impor- 
tance of this fact in a clinical point of view. 

TUBERCULOSIS, not pleuro-pneumonia, in Maine—report of Professor Miche- 
ner—error in the report upon the uature of this disease made in agricultural 
papers—Dr. Bailey ought to correct it. 

VaoornE 1N Hoa Cuotzra—letter of Dr. Salmon in the Breeders Gazette— 
the vaccine of Pasteur fails him, as it did Dr. Gerth in Nebraska—are hog cholera 
and rouget the same disease—importance of the question. 


JULY.—AMERIOAN VETERINARY CoLLEGE—its organization under the general 
law of the State of New York—clamors against the legality of the institution, and 
objections to its power to issue diplomas—an opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
State applied for and given, which will probably tend to secure a degree of com- 
parative future tranquility—the trial and decision in the case of the United 
States Medical College excites its jealous enemies—they dare not test its legal 
right to existence, but persevere in their attacks—the Alumni Association decide 
to test the case before a court of law—the trustees of the college not satisfied with 
this apply to the Legislature and a special act is passed reaffirming the past action 
of the college and recognizing its legal existence, with increased privileges. 

Hoe CuoLtzera—if not rouget, what is it—the theory of prophylaxy by vacci- 
nation—we had been led to recognize two diseases under one name—the failures 
in Nebraska and in the Bureau of Animal Industry—it is not the same disease, 
inasmuch as the vaccine of one is not available for the other—experiments 
with the vaccine of rouget may introduce a serious disease in the United States— 
though not rouget, is it schweineseuche—it should be investigated, but a vaccine 


“may be looked for. 


GANGLIONAR LEvVoocyTHEMIA—an unusual case, the entire cutaneous lym- 
phatic structure being affected—diagnosis established by the numeration of the 
white corpuscles—the first case recorded in the United States. 

Noumper or Deap Horszs 1x New York Crry—useful statistics from Dr. 8. 
Field—importance of the subject. 

Reports of VETERINARY Soo1eTis—their transactions more interesting and 
valuable to American veterinarians than to any others—the Review has always 
been ready to give their reports to the public—takes pleasure in receiving them— 


ought to be recognized as their accepted organ. 
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Taz Review and United States Veterinary Medical Association Prizes—the 
first paper received—it treats of an important subject—the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Prizes called to it—more candidates expected. 


Inocutation IN Doustrot Caszs or Rasres—litera- 
ture on this disease quite abundant—its symptomatology positive, the post-mortem 
lesions, in many instances insufficient for a positive diagnosis—importance of 
some lesions—result of Pasteur’s investigation—cerebral inoculation always gives 
the same result, the same symptoms and the same lesions—death takes place 
always in almost a specified time—cerebral inoculation of foreign bodies will give 
rise to meningitis, but that, properly done with rabid nervous substance, will 
produce rabies with the specific symptoms, duration and termination, and not to 


' the manifestation of rabiform signs. 


Tue DECLARATION IN Casxs oF Contacious Diszases—it is the first and 
probably most important sanitary measure—it is ignored by many and objected 
to by the majority—laws and regulations make it obligatory—result of its ignor- 
ance. 

Tne TRaoHEAL INJEoTIONS—results obtained with them by Dr. G. Levi— 
counter-experiments as performed at the Royal Veterinary School of Milan. 

HEREDITY OF GLANDERS—experiments and conclusions of Messrs. Cadeac 
and Malet—the mother seldom transmits it, the father never. 

DIsEASES OF THE Heart—conclusion of the excellent translation by J. 8S. 
Meyer, Sr., of the able paper of F. Blazekovic on the subject. 


SEPTEMBER.—Canker oF THE Foot—its pathology yet in doubt—Plasse 
and Megnin were the first to consider it produced by microrganisms—Prof. Nocard 
is inclined to be of the same opinion—a valuable case on record—after a period 
of eight months’ standing, the disease is radically cured in a few hours—solu- 
tion of bi-chloride of mercury the best antiseptic—the treatment ought to be tried. 

LESIONS OF THE STOMACH IN RELATION TO THE D1aGNosis oF RaBIEs— 
almost all the other lesions doubtful on account of their vague appear- 
ance, and some because of their absence—the stomach is the organ most com- 
monly the seat of characteristic lesions—its contents take precedence over every- 
thing else—it is the only reliable indication of the affection—Prof. Axe’s 
experience—the result of post-mortems made in twenty-two typical cases. 

REGULATING THE PRACTIOR OF VETERINARY MEDICINE IN FraNcE—more 
empirics in that country than in any other—various attempts made near the Gen- 
eral Government—they always failed—Eng!and has succeeded, so has New York 
State—new bill presented to the French Government—it gives recognition to self- 
made practitioners of five years’ practice under an examination clause—Article 
IIL. of the bill interesting to foreign veterinarians—a wise measure against Ameri- 
can degrees. 

Potyurta As A or DiaGnosis oF TuBERCULOSIS IN THE HorsE— 
natural tuberculosis may exist in the horse—acknowledged error made by Prof. 
Nocard—pulmonary lymphademia—polyuria observed in six cases of tuberculo- 
sis out of eight—it may, it is sufficient to make a diagnosis—reports on record 
confirming the same. 


Ve 


INDEX. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF GREAT the fourth annual 
meeting—interesting papers read during the two days that it lasted. 

Hoe Cnorrra. Dr. Billings is appointed to investigate it in Nebraska—his 
inquiries to farmers—to veterinary surgeons. 

ANTHRAX InNoouLaTIon—the prophylactic treatment—why is it that American 
practitioners ignore it—Dr. Faust of Poughkeepsie the first to try it. 

Unitrep States VETERINARY MepIoAL AssoolATION, the next annual meet- 
ing on the third Tuesday of September. 
Prizes or THE U.S. V. M. AssooraTion AND THE REvIEw—another paper. 


OCTOBER.—Twenty-tHirp ANNIVERSARY Meetine oF THE U. S. Ver. 
ERINARY MeEpicaL AssociaTION at the Rossmore Hotel—why held there—but few 
States present—usual absence of reports from the various committees—vote on 
the papers offered to compete for the Association and Rrvizw prizes—Dr. T. 8. 
Butler of Ohio receives it—the offer of prizes to be continued, and greater com- 
petition looked for. 

ContTaGious PLevro-PNeuMon1A—the outbreak at Quebec—a letter to the 
Breeder's Gazstte. 

INOOULATION AGAINST ANTHRAX—the Association’s Committee on Diseases 
again recommends it—the Breeder’s Gazette and other papers do the same—it is 
practised all over the world, then why not here. 

VETERINARY OR AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGES—is veterinary education too com- 
plicated, and should it be left to agricultural colleges to make veterinarians—is 
the curriculum of veterinary colleges, as at present arranged, likely to deter agri- 
cultural students from entering the ranks of the profession. 

PasTzUR AND HIS Work, by George Fleming—an excellent companion for 
every veterinarian. 


NOVEMBER.—Vererimary CoLteces—their opening—classes larger 
than usual—more requirements asked of the students—more thorough education, 
and why—the reason given by the Wational Live Stock Journal—more expert 
knowledge wanted—the medical profession crowded—physicians ought to perfect 
their studies in comparative medicine, but not from the books alone. 

Contagious in the West—its outbreak in Ilinois—difii- 
culties encountered in the work of stamping it out—the laws imperfect—conflicts 
all over—Dr. Gadsden’s appointment—his letter on the disease—the objection 
from Turf, Field and Farm—singular experimentation and more singular con- 
clusions—are recovered cases, so called, dangerous or not—important extract 
from the report of Chief Veterinary Inspector C. Stephenson, M.R.C.V.S. 

MEETINGS OF VETERINARIANS IN CHICAGO—a new organization—the profes- 
sion will be glad to hear from it. 

Massaonuserrs—she keeps on watching for contagious diseases—the order 
of the State Cattle Commission—declaration or giving notice the principal meas- 
ure of veterinary sanitary police. 

VETERINARY COLLEGES oF ENGLAND—recognition awarded to American 
graduates—admission granted without examination and with privileges of two 
years’ studics—Dr. Mitchell, the prize graduate of the class of 1884-85 in the 
American Veterinary College, goes to Edinburgh for a post-graduate course. 
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INDEX. 


Toe New York State Veterrary Soorzty—alterations in the by-laws— 
meetings changed from monthly to quarterly—why--is the society moribund— 
if dying, she will leave a good record in the law in New York regulating veteri- 
nary practice. 

CaninE Masrtorpitis—interesting and instructive paper by Dr. G. A. Stock- 
well—one of the most complete papers on the subject ever written. 

JOURNAL OF CoMPARATIVE Mepio1ne—changes in. 


DECEMBER.—TueE VETERINARY CoNGRESS IN CHICAGO—members present 
—constitution—resolutions endorsing the Bureau of Animal Industry—motion of 
Dr. Hopkins—condemnation of inoculation—for the present, it is a good measure. 

PREVENTIVE INOCULATION NOT ALWAYS ADVISABLE—a review of Dr. 
Paquin’s remarks on the subject. 

Our DELEGATE TO THE CaTTLE ConvENTION—his good work—are recovered 
cases dangerous—the Bureau of Animal Industry’s opinion—it is that of many 
other veterinary authorities, not of all, it appears—critic criticised—Hippocrates 
is called to witness—will our readers discuss the situation ? 

Hoe Cuorzra—the workers in its investigations—Dr. Salmon and F. S. 
Billings—the former knows it is not rouget—hesitates as to its being schwein- 
eseuche—the latter is positive it is, he has found Schutz’s germ—the same organ- 
ism exists in both diseases. 

New Orricers oF THE U.S. V. M. Assooration—a reminder to the newly 
elected of the work expected of them. 

A CorRRECTION, 

In tHE Ranxs—Dr. B. MclInness, Jr., appointed Veterinarian to the Board 
of Agriculture of South Carolina. 

Our THanks TO Dr. HERR. 


OriGin oF Tetanus 1v Man—the infectious nature 
of the disease admitted by some writers—Mr. Verneuil’s case—the infection, if 
existing, has taken place ufter four years—the infectiousness seems to be disproved 
by many important facts—why are veterinarians not more subject to it—Prof. 
Nocard knows of no case referrible to such an origin—death of Dr. Wing—his 
case probably the first of the kind onrecord, and furnishing a stronger confirmation 
of the new theory than any other yet published—new observations to be made. 
LzGIsLaTiIvE ReGuLations—the law in New York now in full force—one 
hundred and twenty-seven practitioners registered in this city, thirty-five in 
Brooklyn, many left out—is there any redress for their omission? can the various 
societies give them another chance by admitting them to membership—if they 
can do so, what is the law worth—the mutilation of section 2 of the law ought 
to be ignored—the societies ought to admit none but regular graduates to mem- 
bership, and to refuse certificates to applicants who are not regular members of 
the profession—their diplomas will then facilitate their registration. 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AGAIN—the godfather of the disease in 1843 named it 
pleuro-peripneumonia and the French now call it by the same name—important 
communication from Dr. McEachran to Dr. Hopkins in recommendation of the 
stamping-out process—his strong condemnation of theinoculation plan, the danger 


Vili. INDEX 


attending it if allowed to be practiced by every one—cattle dying from septi- 
cemia in New Jersey. 

Two Inrerestina Caszs, by Dr. Gribble and Dr. O. Finley. 

Semi-ANNvAL MEETING or THE Unirep States As- 
SOCIATION. 
Spzorat Noricz. 


FEBRUARY.—Vererinary Leaistarion—order of the day—occupies Con- 
gress and the Legislatures of several States—the ‘‘ Miller Bill” in Congress for the 
prevention of contagious diseases in the United States, principally the stamping 
out of contagious pleuro-pneumonia—it will, however, meet with strong opposi- 
tion, though it has a fair chance of becoming a law—the attempt to legislate in 
New Jersey through the New York law is not approved in New Jersey—some 
good lessons can be learned from it—prospective legislation in Ohio—the faults 
and deficiencies of the New York act—a disgraceful mutilation after it had 
passed both Houses and before reaching the Governor—the clause removed must 
be replaced, otherwise the law is worthless—action of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court—illegal negotiations render a new bill necessary—-objections by veterin- 
arians of the State—organization of the New York Veterinary Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

Danoers or Hasty Orriciar, APPOINTMENTS—lessons derived from this— 
the passage of sanitary laws has necessitated the demand for State veterinari- 
ans—many appointments made—want of selection in the appointed—results—inca- 
pacity—lack of ability—neglect of dutics—who is to blame, the appointing power 
or the appointed—duty of veterinary schools to teach sanitary medicine should 
be added to their curriculum—one of the best means of repairing the harm done 
will be to prepare for the demand likely to come. 

VETERINARY TROUBLE IN CoLtorapo—Dr. A. Martins is appointed State Vet- 
erinarian and Professor of Veterinary Medicine to the State Agricultural College 
—Dr. G. Faville—arbitrary and uncalled-for removal—politics the motive—will 
official appointments in the United States ever be made on the European plan? 

Notick AND THANKs. 
New Moors 


MARCH.—Conrtagious PLEvRO-PNEUMONIA IN CONGRESS. 
Tne Mittzr Birt—the best measure to control contagious diseases and 
pleuro-pneumonia—referred to a committee, and discussed by Dr. Swinburne, of 
New York, and Dr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire—their remarks ungentlemanly 
and unprofessional—their disgraceful utterances to the veterinarians—veterinary 
surgeons nothing—the political M.D.’s know it all—contagious pleuro-pneu- 
nonia is not contagious—the bill is killed and an amendment introduced—three 
medical men are to be appointed—are Drs. S. and G. likely to be members of the 
committee—letter from Prof. Law of Cornell—his powerful remarks—his chal- 
lenge to the two Congressmen. 

Breacn or Ernios—Candidates for State Veterinarianship—Dr. J. Gerth, 
Jr., and Dr. W. Folsetter—modesty is a better card and better recommendation. 

Nortioz—semi-annual meeting of the United States Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Diseases of the Heart in Domestic Animals, Especially the Horse. By F. 
Blazekovic 6, 54, 101, 209 
Parturient Apoplexy. Paper read before the Ohio State Veterinary Medical 
Hydrochlorate of Cocaine in Neurotomy. By H. James 
Fistula of Stenons Duct. By the same 
On a New Method of Producing Immunity from Conta igious Disease. By 
Treatment of Springhalt by Shoring. By Mr. Montagnac 
Dr. George Fleming. Paper read before the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey, By William Herbert Lowe 
Canine Distemper. Pape» read before the New York State Veterinary Society 
by C. Cattanach 
Tuberculosis. Report of the Inspector of Animal Industry—the animals all 
affected with Tuberculosis 
By E. Sal- 
113, 175, 232 


More about our Army Veternarians. By William Herbert Lowe 

Parturient Apoplexy. A Paper on the Etiology and Pathology of Parturient 
Apoplexy in Cows, respectfully submitted in Competition for the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Review Prize. By Incognitus.............scccscsscesesscees 150, 259 


The Atiology of Rabies and the Method of M. Pasteur for its Prevention. 

Vencreal Diseases in the Lower Animals. A Paper read by Prof. Walley 
hefore the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 170, 228 

Castration of Cryptorchids. By M. Jacoulet ; 302, 356, 403 

Report of the Committee on Diseasesof the United States Veterinary Medical 
Association. By Dr. Liautard 

Canine Inflanimatory Mastoid Disease. By G. Archie Stockwell...........8 

M. Pasteur’s Preventive Treatment of Hydrophobia. By W. Pendry 

Veterinary Legislation. By W. Herbert Lowe 

Hog Cholera, or Swine Plague. By T. Bowhill 

Rabies versus Common Sense. By G. A. Stockwell 

Rabies in Cattle. By F.S. Billings 459, 502 

Official Reports on Trichinee and Cysticerei in Prussia 465 

Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia. By D. McEachran 

Experimenta! Prevention of Rabics by Inoculation. By Dr. S. Wolffberg... 5 i 

Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia in Congress. By Prof. Law 

The Latest Contribution to the Etiolgy of the German Swine Plague wo 
Similar Diseases. By Dr. Billings 

The Stamping-out Process or Inoculation for the Arrest of Contagious Pleuro- 


REPORTS OF CASES. 
A Case of Tuberculosis. By A. Thompson 
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Large Lacerated Wound in a Colt,—excellent effects of the use of Bromo- 


Fracture and Synovitis of the sirncincaanenniend Joint—Recovery. By 
Actinomykosis Bovis. By W. H. Lowe.... 
Poisoned by Castor Beans. By Flavius J. Smith... BOT 
A Queer Tooth-Pick Interfering with Mastication. By M. O’Connell.......... 368 


Large Fibrous Tumor in Rectum—Removal—recovery. By W. H. Gribble. 420 
Fracture of the Trachea. By G. L. 491 
Peculiar Conditions found in the Uterus of a mare that died from Pleuro- 
Malignant Wounds of Front Limb. By H. Gribble... cman . 474 
Very large Cystic Calculus expelled by natural effort. * ‘A. W. Finley... . 467 


REPORTS OF CASES FROM THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL. 


Gunshot Wound in a Dog.......... 
Sarcomatous Tumor in the abdomen “a a Stallion. ey J. Season, House 
Fracture of the Internal lip of the Trochlea of the Femur..........ceseessereeseenee 78 
Removal of a large Myxo-Sarcoma in the Dog—excellent result of the use 
of Cocaine—recovery. By James Walrath, House Surgeon..........:.00 78, 80 
Cerebral Inoculation as a means of diagnosis in the post mortem of Rabid 
Animals. By James A. Walrath........... 120 
Paralysis of the Throat—abscess at the base of the cranium and in the left 
122 
Laceration at the Metatarsal Region—Necrosis and Sloughing of a large 
piece of bone. By James Walrath, House 
Adenitis and its Results. By R. 
. Leucocythemia of the Skin (Illustrated.) By J. Walrath cpeneetceneeeeemiamnneie 184 
: New Complications of Castration—Sequele in operation on a Monorchid. 
By R. Weir, House 264 


A large Fungoid Growth of the Metatarsal Region of several months’ standing 
—failure of Amputation—Dissection and Cauterization—control obtained 
by pressure with Compressed Sponges—Entire Recovery. By J. Walrath, 

Caries and Removal of the Third ome Molar Tasth-—fiesqunetion in the 
Nasal Turbinated bone, Trepanation—Recovery. By J. Walrath, House 


Compound Comminuted Fracture of the Fore-Arm in an Elephant. By J. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


By M. Minette.......... 
By J. A. 


Furious Rabies in a Mare. 
Death of a Pony from Stings of Venomous Insects. 
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Rupture of the Coecum in Consequence of the operation of Casting. By 


Messrs. Picheney and 
Crushing of the Foot—continued irrigation--Recovery. By M. Bandeloche.. 77 
The Imperforation of the Posterior Mediastinum and the distinct independ- 

ence of the two pleural sacs in the horse—practical conclusion. By 

Fracture of the Third Cervical 121 
Fatty Tumor on the Penis of a Donkey. By the Same...........1. cesses seeeseres 122 
Obliteration of the Posterior Aortain a Horse. By M. Pirl..........cccscceseeseee 189 
Actinomycosis of the Spermatic Cord of the Horse. By M. John............++. 190 
The Microbe of Rabies. By M. Rivolta............cscccccccssecsescerecsesececeeseeese 192 
A Needle Implanted in the Tongue. By Van Huffelein................seseeeseeeee 270 
Perforation of the Oesophagusin the Thoracic Portion. By Delrie............... 270 
Prolapsus of the Rectum. By 270 
{ntestinal Obstruction by Stercoral Masses. By Mr. Godfryn...........0seeceeeee 271 
Rupture of the Spleen, Abdominal Hemorrhage. By Mr. Conard............... 271 
Dental Neuralgia. By Mr. Macorps.......ccccscecssrsssceesseceecesseesseseeseeseeeneces 272 
Quadrigimellar Gestation in a Cow. By M. Rosam.........sscssssscesseeseeneeeees 272 
Epithelioma of the Clitoris in the Cow. By Mr. Contamine..............ss0se00 273 
Cartilaginous Quittor. By 273 
Hydrotherapy in Parturient 477 
Virus of Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia and of Influenza...........0secseeseeeeeeeee 477 
Difficult Labor in a Mare, Prolapsus Recti with Invagination--death. By 

Melanosis in a Calf. By Messrs. Boilieux and Degive.........cccccecseeserseesereee 515 
Maxillary Fistula in a Dog. By Mr. X. 517 
Melanosis of the Kidneys ina Heifer. By Mr. Andrieu.......... seeseee ssoeensestes 518 
Psoriasis of the Hock, Abscess following, recovery. By Mr. Bright............ 578 
Death following the Rupture of an Aneurism of the Pharyngeal Artery. By 

478 
Trichine in American Horses. By E, 479 
Poisoning by Lead in Horse. By Dr. Schmidt............ccccseececsseeeeceeeeeconeee 479 
Contribution to the treatment of Immobility. By M. K. Klemm inipneninanwaentia 480 
Treatment of Colics in Horses. By M. Klemm.........s..sccssescccsesseressssseeeees 481 
Treatment of Itch in Sheep. By Nicoline........cccocccccccsccce:sessecseroececcceses . 481 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


Parasitic Nature of Melanosis and of some Melanotic Tumors. By L. Bard. 183 


Upon a Microbe whose presence seemed to relate to Rabid Virulency. By 


EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY. 


Upon the presence of Micro-Organisms in the living tissues of Healthy 

On the Transmissibility of Tuberculosis through food and upon the Attenua- 
tion of the Pathogenic Action of the Bacilli of Tuberculosis by putrefac- 
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PATHOLOGICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
On the Resistance of the Virus of Glanders to the Destructive Action of At- 


mospheric Agents and of Heat. By Messrs. Cadeac and Malet............ 512 
Influence of the Organism of Guinea Pig upon the Virulency of Tuberculosis 


VETERINARY LEGISLATION. 
An Act to Regulate the Practice of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the 


An Act in Regard to the American Veterinary College, passed June 5th....... 195 
Sanitary Veterinary Regulations in Masz.........cceccsessesssessonsesscesesesseeseseoes 376 
An Act to Regulate the Practice of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the 


SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


Quarantine Proclamation by tiie Governor of 241 
Rules and Regulations for the Suppression of Con‘agious Pleuro-Pneumonia. 275 
A Bill to Extirpate Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, Foot and Mouth Disease 
and Rinderpest among Cattle, and to Facilitate the Exportation of Cattle 
and the Products of Live Stock, and for other Purposes...........cecceseesee 519 
Proposed Legislation at Washington. Full Text of an Act to amend an Act 
creating a Bureau of Animal Industry, approved May 19, 1884, introduced 


CLIPPINGS FROM MEDICAL PAPERS. 


The Plague and How to Escape It. By J. W. 368 
Do Lower Animals have Typhoid 425 
Recent Experiments with Pasteur’s Inoculation Method in Vienna...........e0 428 
' List of Veterinarians Registered at the County Clerk’s Office.........s0.scesseeees 484 
Veterinarians Registered in Brooklyn, Kings County..........cccsescceseeseeees 487, 529 

Harvard Veterinary School Graduates... 243 

List of officers of the United States Veterinary Medical Association for the 
Castration of Cryptorchid Horses. By ©. E. Munn..........ccccceceseeececsseceeees 193 
Defects of the present U.S. Army Veterinary Service.............sccsccsessceseeeees 40 
American Subscription to the Monument to H. Bouley...............sseccesseseeees 330 
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A Veterinarian Wanted........... 244, 294, 295 
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Impressions of an American Veterinarian on a Trip to Europe. By W. H. 


An Example Worth Following. By C. Michener.............. 
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